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This volume contains familiar facts, conven- 
iently classified and arranged, so as to make it 
; a valuable handbook for all classes of society, 
, but it is especially intended for those who have 
' " a limited knowledge of the principles of grammar 
• and rhetoric, and the habits of polite society. 
. All technicalities have been avoided in the rules 
^' given, — plain, comprehensive language being 
^ chosen, so that those who have not had an op- 
portunity of learning letter-writing in the school 
of experience will find a manual of plain in- 
struction. 

No principles have been laid down that have 
not the sanction of the best authorities, and the 
model letters are from persons of distinguished 
culture and refinement. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

rPO be able to write a good letter is a fine 
accomplishment. Most persons never write 
anything except letters, and yet there are but 
few accomplished letter-writers. Many seem 
to think that the task is too simple to require 
any special study ; hence letters are often writ- 
ten in such an unguarded, careless manner that 
the receiver, after puzzling long to decipher the 
illegible penmanship and awkwardly-expressed 
language, is obliged to guess the author's mean- 
ing. Letters of this kind afford no pleasure, 
and are plain proofs of the author's carelessness 
or ignorance. The intellectual and social 
culture of a writer is shown as plainly in a 
letter as in dress, manners, or conversation. 

9 
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In conversation all language should be chaste 
and expressive, free from slang and vulgarisms ; 
and the language of a letter should be equally 
pure and natural — not strained and distorted 
by an attempt to write elegantly, but that of 
carefully-worded conversation. What is in- 
tended for a friend's private peVusal is often 
made public, talked over and enjoyed, or held 
up to contempt and ridicule. Sometimes letters 
are brought to public gaze after many years of 
seclusion, therefore the writer's best language 
should find expression so that publicity may 
never cause a blush or regret. 

Blots, erasures, and interlineations always 
mar the beauty of a letter; it is better to 
rewrite than to have these appear. Bad penman- 
ship is no indication of freedom of style; it 
rather indicates carelessness. Though it is not 
expected that every one is to be an elegant 
penman, yet every one can write plainly; and 
legibility is the first and most important quality 
in penmanship. If capital letters are properly 
used, and punctuation regarded, and there is 
proper care in the date, address, and super- 
scription, a letter will look well and be accept- 
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able though the penmanship be clumsy. All 
writers should think before writing, and while 
writing, and try to classify ideas so as not to get 
their subjects confused. A memorandum of 
the things to be written about, made on a 
separate piece of paper, will aid very much in 
classification. One subject should be considered 
and written about at a time ; then another taken 
up, thus there will be clearness of expression, 
and such letters will be read with pleasure. It 
should always be remembered that what one 
puts into the letter-box may cause years of 
regret or result in life-long pleasure. 

Letter-writing affords opportunity for original 
thought to find expression, and though a style 
may be acquired by studying models of accom- 
plished writers, yet letters should have an 
originality that will exhibit the character of the 
writer. This is especially important in letters 
to intimate friends. There is a peculiar pleasure 
in reading a letter in which the life, character, 
and surroundings of the writer are fully seen. 
Those who attempt to copy wholly the letters 
of another will find themselves in the position 
of the rustic who copied a proposal of marriage 
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from a published Letter-writer and sent it to a 
young lady, who replied that the negative 
answer could be fbund in the sam6 book from 
which he copied his proposal. 

In all ages of the world there has been an 
interesting similarity in social letters. This 
arises from the philosophical principle that 
similar ideas arise from similar circumstances. 
The emotions of the human heart are always the 
same, hence expressions of sentiment are similar. 
It seems, however, that the letters of the nine- 
teenth century are not in character comparable 
with those of past ages. Those of eighteen 
hundred years ago are superior in elegance 
of diction to any of the present day. The 
letters of Pliny' are matchless models of de- 
scriptive style, and the love-letters written by 
men in all ranks of society show how much 
similarity there is in the expressions of tender- 
ness that flow from loving, human hearts; 
though the letters of modern times are not so 
enthusiastic as formerly, yet it is to be believed 
there is no less affection.* 

* Written A. D. 80. See page 130. 
s See Love-letters, page 14a 
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John Adams, second President of the United 
States, was a superior letter-writer. His ideas 
on the subject are well expressed in the follow- 
ing letter to his wife : — 

" It is worth the while of a person, obliged to 
write as much as I do, to consider the varieties 
of style. The epistolary is essentially different 
'from the oratorical and the historical style. 
Oratory abounds with figures. History is sim- 
ple, but grave, majestic, and formal. Letters, 
like conversation, should be free, easy, and 
familiar. Simplicity and familiarity are the 
characteristics of thi^ kind of writing. Affec- 
tation is as disagreeable in a letter as in con- 
versation, and therefore studied language, pre- 
meditated method, and sublime sentiments are 
not expected in a letter. Notwithstanding 
which, the sublime as well as the beautiful and 
novel may naturally enough appear in familiar 
letters among friends. Among the ancients 
there are two illustrious examples of epistolary 
style, — Cicero and Pliny, — whose letters pre- 
sent you with models of fine writing, which have 
borne the criticism of almost two thousand years. 
In these you see the sublime, the beautiful, the 
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novel, the pathetic, conveyed in as much sim- 
plicity, ease, freedom, and familiarity as language 
is capable of ... . 

"Early youth is the time to learii the arts and 
sciences, and especially to correct the ear and 
the imagination, by forming a style.. I wish you 
would think of forming the taste and judgment 
of your children now, before any unchaste sounds 
have fastened on their ears, and before any affec- 
tation or vanity is settled on their minds, upon 
the pure principles of nature. 

"Your children are equal to anything. There 
is a vigor in the understanding, and a spirit and 
fire in the temper of every one of them, which is 
capable of ascending the heights of art, science, 
trade, war, or politics. They should be set to 
compose descriptions *of scenes and objects, and 
narration of facts and events. Declamations 
upon topics, and other exercises of various sorts 
should be prescribed to them. Set a child to 
form a description of a battle, a storm, a siege, 
a cloud, a mountain, a lake, a city, a harbor, a 
country-seat, a meadow, a forest, or almost any- 
thing that may occur to your thoughts. Set 
him to compose a narration of all the little in- 
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cidents and events of a day, a journey, a ride, or 
a walk. In this way a taste will be formed, and 
a facility of writing acquired. 

"For myself, as I never had a regular tutor, I 
never studied anything methodically, and con- 
sequently nev^r was completely accomplished in 
anything. But besides, as I am conscious of 
my own deficiency in these respects, I should 
be the less pardonable if I neglected the edu- 
cation of my children. In grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, my education was imperfect, — because 
immethodical. Yet I have perhaps read more 
upon these arts, and considered them in a more 
extensive view than some others." 
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CHAPTER II. 

MEANING OF VARIOUS TITLES AND SALUTA- 
TIONS. HOW TO USE THEM. 

npHERE are certain forms of address and sal- 
utation which are sanctioned by the author- 
ity of the best writers. Each of these forms 
has a specific meaning, though their use is often 
perverted. 

Titles in England differ from those in Amer- 
ica. English titles are given with more dis- 
crimination. Titles in America may be classed 
as Social^ Professional^ and Official, 

SOCIAL TITLES. 

These are the forms of salutation and address 
in everyday courtesies, and are always proper to 
use when the individual addressed has no higher 
professional or official title. They are the ab- 
breviated words, Mr., Mrs., Miss, and Esq. 
The use of these with their accepted plurals 
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is worthy of consideration. Mr. is the abbrevia* 
tion for Mister, which was formerly Master, 
meaning ruler, superior, or lord. It came into 
its present use from the fact that anciently a 
person addressing another placed himself in the 
form of a servant or inferior. Now the word 
Master is only used in addressing a boy, — thus. 
Master John Smith is the proper address for 
the young son, while the father of the same 
name is Mr. John Smith. 

There is no English plural for Mr. (Mister) ; 
hence, in order to address a firm composed of 
gentlemen, we are obliged to resort to the French 
language for a word, and therefore use Mes- 
sieurs, meaning Gentlemen, or Sirs. This is 
abbreviated into Messrs., and is the proper and 
most common way of addressing a business firm, 
as, Messrs. Leane & Shepard; or, in salutation, 
Lane & Shepard, Messrs. (See forms of salu- 
tation, page 30.) 

Mrs.,* abbreviation for Missis, which was for- 

' Pronounced Missis. In some localities this word is im- 
properly pronounced so much like Miss that when intro- 
duced to a lady it is difficult to determine whether she is 
married or single. A distinction of sound should always 
be made. 
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merly Mistress, came into use, as an address for 
a married woman, in the same manner that 
Mister gained its place in the language of salu- 
tation. This word also has no English plural ; 
and again we resort to the French and get 
Mesdames, plural for Madame. But this word 
has not yet become Anglicized, and to use it 
would appear pedantic. Madam, however, has 
now become an English word, and is the proper 
word to use in addressing a married woman. 
But if it becomes necessary to address two mar- 
ried women, we find there is no English plural 
for Madam, and as the French Mesdames is ob- 
jectionable, we have adopted the word Ladies. 
Hence, for salutation we have Mrs. or Madam, 
or Miss, in the singular, but in the plural it 
becomes Ladies. So also Mr., or Sir, in the 
plural becomes Gentlemen. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Brown is the proper way 
for addressing man and wife. Mr. John Brown 
and Lady was once considered correct, but that 
form has now become almost obsolete. Yet, in 
invitations, it would be proper to invite Mr. John 
Brown and Lady, or Ladies — and an invitation 
to an officer of prominence and his wife may be 
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« 
written, "To the President of the Senate, and 

Lady." 

Miss, which also is abbreviated from Mistress, 
has changed in significance within a century. 
"It was formerly applied only to gentlemen's 
daughters unc^er the age of ten. Mistress was 
then the style of grown-up unmarried ladies, 
though the mother was living, and, for a con- 
siderable part of the century, maintained its 
ground against the infantine term of Miss." — 
( Worcester's Dictionary,) 

There is much difference of opinion in regard 
to the use of Miss, when two persons of the 
same name are to be addressed. Some give the 
plural form to the title, others to the name. 
Two sisters are thus addressed as "the Misses 
Harper," or again as "the Miss Harpers." The 
authorities are about equally divided, and as the 
former expression is more pleasing to the ear, it 
is preferable, and those of the nicest discrimina- 
tion always write "The Misses Harper." 

But it is a curious fact that the form of ad- 
dressing two brothers is quite different in the 
use of Mr. A business firm composed of Mr. 
John and Mr. Daniel Harper might be addressed 
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as Messrs. Harper; but to speak of them as 
brothers, it would only be proper to say "The 
Mr. Harpers." 

There is also a peculiarity in regard to the 
use of Mrs. For instance, Mrs. Frank and 
Mrs. William Owen may reside in the same 
house. In addressing them both at once we 
can only say "the Mrs. Owens/' for Mrs. has 
no English plural, — and to say "the Mesdames 
Owen," would be pedantic. 

When there are two or more unmarried sisters 
in the same family the eldest only is designated 
with the title Miss, without the Christian name. 
Thus, Susie being the eldest of tl^e Smith girls, 
is Miss Smith, while the others are designated 
as Miss Harriet Smith, or Miss Lilla Smith. 

Mrs. is often used in the same way, ast 
"Mrs. General Early," "Mrs. General Robert 
E. Lee." This is sanctioned by good usage at 
our National Capital, though many object to it. 

Mr. is used frequently before professional or 
official titles to persons of marked distinction. 
Mr. President Edwards, Mr. Senator Hoar, Mr. 
Chief-Justice Chase. This use, though sanc- 
tioned by good authorities, is rather superfluous. 
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Mr. is also used in connection with Rev., abbre* 
viatipn of Reverend, but the definitive the is 
prefixed thus : The Rev. Mr. Murray, the Rev. 
Mr. Emerson. 

Mr., Mrs., and Miss 

Have sometimes a peculiar significance worthy 
of mention. When a person has risen in any 
way to special distinction, these common titles 
seem to borrow brilliancy from the prominence 
of the individual name, and become really titles 
of distinction, or marks of especial nobility of 
character. Thus we speak of Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Stowe, or Miss Anthony. We thus say* 
"Mr. Sumner," "Mr. Lincoln," in a way that 
makes the title Mr. more expressive of respect 
and esteem than even "The Honorable," or 
"His Excellency." But it is curious that when 
one has acquired universal distinction all titles 
are dropped, and the name alone arises to prom- 
inence, as : Shakspeare, Milton, Martin Luther, 
John Wesley, Gladstone, John Bright, Washing- 
ton Irving. 

Mr., applied to Members of Clubs. 
When gentlemen are brought together socially. 
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as members of the same club, some bearing 
professional and some official titles, and there 
are others of the company that are not titled, it 
is customary — and there is great delicacy of 
feeling in the custom — to designate all with the 
simple title Mr., so as to avoid wounding the 
sensibilities of the untitled by suggesting in- 
feriority. Thus, Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Sumner, Mr. 
Phillips, and Mr. Garrison were members of the 
Anti-Slavery Club, Now, the former names 
had been styled " His Excellency " and " Honor- 
able," but the two latter, though men of 
acknowledged ability and influence, had received 
no other title from the public than plain Mr., 
yet as an act of genuine politeness in using 
these names together they are all titled the 
same. 

The above suggestions, though somewhat of 
a departure from our subject, are inserted to 
show how versatile is the meaning of titles. 

Use of the Title Madam. 

Madam is now the accepted and proper sal- 
utation, in written or spoken language, for all 
ladies, whether married or single. This leaves 
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the matrimonial relations indefinite, and avoids 
the embarassment which might arise by calling 
an unmarried woman Mrs., or a married one 
Miss; for to some feminine minds, beyond a 
certain marriageable age, the title Miss is un- 
pleasant. 

There are also uses of Madam and Mrs., 
worthy of notice, though not especially connec- 
ted with the subject of letter-writing. Madam 
is often applied to a mother whose son is mar- 
ried. The daughter-in-law is known as Mrs. 
This avoids the inelegant and objectionable term 

'* old Mrs.' ," and " young Mrs. ." Thus, 

Madam Twombly is the aged ipother, and Mrs. 
George Twombly the son's wife. 

There is also a use of the term Madam, ih the 
New England States more particularly, to desig* 
nate the wives of distinguished persons past 
middle age — thus, wives of clergymen of long 
residence in one locality, wives of deacons, 
doctors, or prominent magistrates. This is 
simply a title given by general assent, though 
there is no special reason for it. 

* In Scotland, "Mrs. , Senior" and Mrs. —, Junior 

is in common use in such cases. 
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Esq., Esquire. 

In this country this word has nearly the same 
significance as Mr., (Mister,) though Mr. is a title 
rather more general than Esq. Mr. is applied 
to men in all ranks, high or low, rich or poor, 
while Esq. is applied to persons of marked 
prominence in society. In England it applies 
to owners of landed estates, barristers-at-law, 
mayors, and commissioned officers in the Army 
and Navy, and professional men. In America it 
is the form of address for all justices, magis- 
trates, and members of the legal profession. 

Hon., Honorable. 

This is one of the most abused and perverted 
titles in use. By the uninformed it has been 
applied to all ranks of officials, until it has come 
to have but little significance. It should only 
be applied to senators, representatives in Con- 
gress, judges, heads of government departments, 
and mayors of cities. Senators, representatives, 
and judges retain the title ^ through life; the 
others while in office. (See the use of this word 
on page 30.) Honorable is often applied to legis- 
lative organizations when addressed as a body. 
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though the individual members may not bear 
that title ; as, " To the Honorable the House of 
Representatives of the State of New Hamp- 
shire." The *'body" is Honorable, but the 
individual members are Esqs. A city govern- 
ment is Honorable, but the mayor is the only 
member who may properly bear that title, 

HIS EXCELLENCY. 

This is legally the title for the governors of 
South Carolina and Massachusetts, but is not 
legally recognized by any other States, though 
sometimes used. When the American colonies 
severed their connection with England, and the 
first President of the United States was chosen, 
a discussion arose concerning what his title 
should be. Ifis Highness was suggested, but 
it sounded to the patriots too much like 
royalty, and was rejected because of its non- 
republican character. His Excellency was 
sometimes applied to the first presidents (not 
a legal title, however), but soon fell into dis- 
use ; and now. To the President of the United 
States is the proper address, and 5/r, or Mr. 
President^ is the correct form for salutation. 
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The President is the highest title in the United 
States. 

PROF., PROFESSOR. 

Another perverted title. It belongs properly 
to those only who have been elected by the 
faculty of some legally chartered institution of 
learning to fill a regular chair or professorship, 
whose duties are to instruct in the sciences of 
which they are supposed to be master. One 
cannot create himself a professor, and only 
quacks and charlatans ever attempt to do it. 
Those of acknowledged ability who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as instructors or per- 
formers in any of the arts are by public consent 
styled professor. This may be allowed, but the 
title should be used with great discrimination. 

EX. 

Ex is a prefix from the Latin, signifying out of 
or beyond. It is used in English before the 
name of an officer to denote that he is out of 
office. Thus a mayor not in office is spoken of 
as ex-mayor ; a president retired is spoken of as 
ex-president. This term is not to^be used in 
addressing a letter. 
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ABSURD USE OF TITLES. 

• 

In some parts of the country, especially in 
the South, there exists a most absurd custom of 
addressing every man with some title (generally 
military) regardless of his rank, ability, or 
history. Colonel and captain are most common. 
In some localities it seems that every man went 
to war, and that all were killed except captains 
and colonels. It is better to apply titles only 
where they actually belong. 

JUNIOR AND SENIOR. 

When a son is of the same name as the 
father, it is customary to annex to the son's 
name the vf or A juniory abbreviated to Jr. ox jun.^ 
so as to distinguish the younger from the senior. 
Thus John Brown, Esq., the father, and John 
Brown, Esq., Jr., is the name of the son. Jr., 
Junior, is not a title, but becomes part of the 
name ; hence it is used with all titles. 

SECOND, THIRD. 

When there are two or more persons of the 
same name in one town, to avoid errors and 
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confusion, the younger adds 2d to his name : 
Thus, John Brown, John Brown, 2d, John 
Brown, 3d. 

PROFESSIONAL TITLES. 

These are the titles of attainment^ conferred 
by chartered institutions of learning on those 
who have completed a prescribed course of study 
in the institution ; or they may be honorary ^ con- 
ferred as a mark of honor or respect on those 
who have become distinguished in literary or 
scientific pursuits. Harvard College confers on 
graduates the following degrees : — 

Bachelor of Arts {Artium Baccalaureus) . . A.B. 

Master of Arts (Artium M agister) .... A. M. 

Doctor of Philosophy (jPhilosaphice Doctor) . . Ph.D.^ 

Bachelor of Divinity {Baccalaureus Divinitatis) B.D. 

Bachelor of Laws {Legum Baccalaureus) . . LL.B. 

Bachelor of Science (SdentuE Baccalaureus) . S.B. 

Doctor of Science (ScientuE Doctor) . . . . S.D. 

Civil Engineer C.£. 

Doctor of Medicine {Medidnce Doctor^ , . . M.D. 

Doctor of Dental Medicine D.M.D. 

The honorary degrees from this college are : — 

Doctor of Laws {Legum Doctor) LLD. 

Doctor of Divinity {Divinitatis Doctor) . . . D.D. 
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Other colleges confer nearly the same degrees. 
These titles are always abbreviated, and are used 
in address after the name. No abbreviation, 
however, is allowable in addressing a president, 
governor, or archbishop (see Table of Abbre- 
viations, page 235.) The form of salutation for 
any of these persons should be Sir^ or Dear 
Sir. To clergymen. Rev, Sir, or Rev. and Dear 
Sir. 

OFFICIAL TITLES. 

CLERICAL TITLES. 

A Bishop (Episcopal, English, or Catholic), — 

Right Reverend Rt Rev. 

A Bishop (Methodist Episcopal), — Reverend, Rev. 

A Presiding Elder (Methodist Episcopal), — 

Reverend Rev. 

A Rector, Minister, Priest, or Reader, — Rev- 
erend Rev. 

The form of salutation in commencing a let- 
ter to any of these, is Reverend Sir, or Reverend 
and Dear Sir, or (to Bishops) Right Rev. Sir. 

In the Jewish church every ordained priest is 
termed Rabbi, and is, in America, addressed as 
Reverend. 
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CIVIL TITLES. 
NATIONAL AND STATE OFFICERS. 

The President} 
Address^ To the President, 

Executive Mansion, 

Washington, D. C 
Salutationy Sir, or Mr. President 

Vice-President} 

Address, To the Hon. (Hannibal Hamlin,) 

Vice-President of the United States. 

Salutation, Sir. 

Cabinet Ministers? 

Address, To the Hon. (Robt T. Lincoln,) 

Secretary of War. 
Salutation, Secretary of War, Sir. 

Foreign Ministers. 

Address, To His Excellency, (James Russell Lowell). 
Salutation, Your Excellency, Sir. 

Assistant Secretaries? 

Address, To (John Brown, Esq.,) 

Assistant Secretary of State. 
Salutation, Sir. 

1 This is the highest title in the United States, and in address or 
salutation should never be abbreviated. 
* Hon. is the title when addressed unofficially, 
s Sometimes by courtesy these are addressed as Hon. 
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Heads of Bureaus, etc^ 

Address, Assistant Secretary of State. 
Salutation, Sir. 

STATE OFFICIALS. 

Governors of States} 

Address, To His Excellency (B. F. Butler,) 

Gov. of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Salutation, Your Excellency, Sir. 

Heads of State Departments and State Senate^ 

Address, Hon. 
Salutation, Sir. 

All other Civil Officers. 
Address, Esq. 
Salutation, Sir. 

MILITARY TITLES. 

The General of the Army? 
Address, To the General of the Army. 
Salutation, General ; Sir. 

A Colonel, 

Address, Col. (William Starke,) U.S.A. 
Salutation, Colonel. 

1 His Excellency is the lq;a] title of only two State governors (see 
page 25), but is by courtesy applied to others. A governor, when ad- 
dressed unofficially, is Hon. 

* See use of Honorable, page 24. 

* The most common form now in use at Washington is to address 
oflficers in this manner, by their office and not the name, though the 
name b often used, as : To General W. T. Sherman, Commanding U.S. A. 
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The Quartermaster-General. 
Addressy Major-GeneraL 
Salutation^ General, 

Colonels, Captains, and Lieutenants are always ad- 
dressed and saluted by their titles. 

In good society in England, no titles below 
that of Captain are accorded in social intercourse 
with officers of the army and navy. Lieutenant 
Smith, Ensign Brown, and Comet Jones, are 
addressed as such upon parade and in official 
correspondence ; but they lay aside their titles 
with their uniforms, and whenever appearing in 
plain clothes are invariably called Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Jones, etc. Non-commissioned officers, on 
the other hand, even after leaving the service, 
are usually dignified by their quondam military 
titles, as Sergeant-Major Burke, Corporal Thomp- 
son, etc. 

NAVAL OFFICERS.' 

The Admiral of the Navy. 

Address^ To the Admiral of the Navy. 

Salutation^ Sir. 

A Commodore. 

Address^ Commodore ^ U.S.N. 

Salutation^ Sir. 

1 Sir is, in all cases, the form of salutation for all officers in the U.S. 
Navy. 
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Extract from Nctvy Regulations, 

"Line oflScers in the Navy, down to, and including 
Commanders, will be addressed by their proper titles ; 
below the rank of Commander, either by the title of their 
grade, or Mr. Officers of the Marine Corps above the 
rank of First Lieutenant will be addressed by their mili- 
tary title, brevet or lineal ; of and below that rank, by 
their title Mr. Officers not of the line will be addressed 
by their titles, or as Mr. or Dr., as the case may be." 

TITLES IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

2^e Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 

United States} 

Address, To the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 

the United States. 
Salutation, Sir, or Mr. Chief Justice. 

An Associate Justice. 
Address, Honorable Justice. 

Salutation, Sir. 

Judges? 

Address, Hon. or The Hon. 
Salutation, Sir, or Dear Sir. 

Other Lawyers and Magistrates. 
Address, Esq. 
Salutation, Sir, or Dear Sir. 

1 In Court the Chief Justice is addressed as, Your Honor, May U 
please the Honorable Court, May it please Your Honor, 
* In Court, Your Honor, May it please the Court, 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

The Queen, 

Commence^ Madam ; Most Gracious Sovereign ; May it 

please your Majesty. 
Addressy To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

SonSy Daughters y Brothers y and Sisters of 

Sovereignty. 

Com, Sir, or Madam ; May it please your Royal Highness. 
Add. To His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

To Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 

To Her Royal Highness the Princess Louisa C. 
Alberta. 

Other Members of the Royal Family, 

Com, Sir, or Madam ; May it please your Highness. 
Add, To His Highness, the Duke of Cambridge. 
To Her Highness, the Duchess of Cambridge. 

THE NOBILITY. 

A Dukey MarquiSy Early Viscounty or Marquis, 

Com, My Lord Duke, Your Grace, or May it please your 
Grace ; My Lord Marquis, or Your Lordship ; 
My Lord, or Your Lordship {to the others). 
Add, To His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

To the Most Honorable the Marquis of Bute. 
To the Right Honorable the Earl of Derby. 
To the Right Honorable the Lord Viscount Duncan. 
To the Right Honorable Lord Grey. 
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Their ladies are similarly addressed in the feminine 
gender ; thus, To Her Grace ; To the Most Honorable the 
Marchioness, etc. 

The eldest sons of dukes, marquises, and earls are ad- 
dressed in the same manner as earls, and their wives as 
countesses ; and the younger sons of dukes and marquises 
as barons, their wives as baronesses. The younger sons 
of earls, and all the sons of barons, are styled simply 
Honorable. 

OFFICIAL MEMBERS OF STATE. 

A Member of H, M. Most Honorable Pri^y Council. 

Com, Sir, or My Lord, or Right Honorable Sir, or My 
Lord (as the case may be). 

Add, To the Right Honorable , Her Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Ambassadors and Governors under Her Majesty, 

Com, Sir, or My Lord (as the case may be) ; May it please 
Your Excellency. 

Add. To His Excellency the American (or other) Ambas- 
sador : 
To His Excellency, H. B. M.'s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
St. Petersburg. 

Judges in England. 

Com, My Lord, May it please your Lordship. 

Add, To the Right Honorable Sir C A , Lord 

Chief Justice of England. 
Judges of the Court of Sessions in Scotland are ad- 
dressed : The Honorable Lord Ardmillan. 
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The Lord Mayors of London, York, and Dublin, and the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, during office, are addressed 
in the same manner. The other Mayors in England and 
the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Recorders of London are 
addressed Right Worshipful. The other Sheriffs, Alder- 
men, Recorders in England are addressed Worshipful. 

The Parliament, 
House of Peers. — Com. My Lords, May it please your 

Lordships. 
Add, To the Right Honorable the Lords Spiritual and 

Temporal in Parliament assembled. 
House of Commons. — Com, May it please your Honorable 

House. 

Add, To the Honorable the Commons of the United 

« 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

The speaker of, ditto. — Com, Sir, or Mr. Speaker. 

Add To the Right Honorable , Speaker of the House 

of Commons. 

A member of the House of Commons not ennobled. — 

Com, Sir. 

Add. To W. H. Gladstone, Esq., M.P. 

THE CLERGY. 

An Archbishop. 
Com. My Lord, May it please your Grace. 
Add, To His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or To 

the Most Reverend Father in God,^ ^— , Lord 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1 Here writs the Christian, but not the surname. 
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A Bishop, 
Com, My Lord, May it please your Lordship, 

Add, To the Right Reverend Father in God/ Lord 

Bishop of Oxford. 

A Dean, 
Com, MK Dean, or Reverend Sir. 

Add. To the Very Rev. Dr. Bradley, Dean of Westminster. 
Archdeacons and Chancellors are addressed in the same 
way. 

The Rest of the Clergy, 
Com, Reverend Sir. 

Add, The Rev. Dr. Thomas Guthrie, Edinburgh. The 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., Eversley, or (where the 
Christian name is not known), the Rev. Mr. -^ — . 

Principals of the Universities in Scotland, when clergy- 
men, and the Moderator of the General Assembly, are 
addressed Very Reverend. 

1 Here write the Christian, but not the surname. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW TO BEGIN A LETTER. — COMPLIMENTARY 
CLOSING. — HOW TO ADDRESS A LETTER. 

HOW TO BEGIN AND END A LETTER. 

ly/r ANY learn the principles of grammar and 
rules of rhetoric in the schools, and "grad- 
uate with honors," yet find themselves unable 
to construct a decent letter till they learn the 
art in the experience of every-day life. Some- 
times those who have learned only in the school 
of experience write better letters than those of 
greater educational privileges. For the benefit 
of those who have not the advantages of school 
instruction, or have but little opportunity to 
learn from observation, much may be learned 
from the following — 

SIMPLE RULES FOR CONSTRUCTION. 

First, — Write the town, State, and date of 
writing on the first line of the sheet, com- 
mencing about one-half the distance from the 
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left-hand side. The wide, unruled heading of a 
sheet should never be written upon. If the 
sheet is not ruled leave a heading about an inch 
wide. If, however, the note or letter is to be 
very brief, occupying only a few lines, it is in 
better style to commence further from the top, 
and end so as to leave the top and bottom mar- 
gins of about equal width. 

Second, — On the second line, or next line 
below the date, write the complimentary address^ 
commencing near the left-hand side of the sheet. 

Third, — The body of the letter should com- 
mence on the third line, nearly under the last 
letter of the address. If there are two terms 
of address the second one should be placed 
on the third line, and the body of the letter 
should commence on the fourth. See example 
second, page 40. 

Fourth. — When the letter is completed, com- 
mence the complimentary closing on the next 
line below the body of the letter, about half the 
distance from the left-hand side. On the next 
line below, under, and a little to the right of the 
commencement of the complimentary closing, 
write your signature. 
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The best way to acquire a correct knowledge 
so as to apply the above rules is to carefully ex- 
amine the following — 

FORMS FOR ADDRESS AND SUPERSCRIPTION. 

First To a Friend, 

Lewiston, Maine, March i, 1883. 

My Dear Friend: (Body «f i^ter) 

I have received your kind letter of Feb. 10, 
and hasten fo, etc. 

(GompUoMBtuy doling) 

Affectionately yours, (sigaatun.) 

MARY J. WORTHINGTON. 

Second, To a Business Firm, 

New York, September 15, 1882. 
Munroe, Moore & Co. 
Gentlemen : 

Your letter with invoice of goods we have 
received, and hasten to inform you, etc. 

Respectfully yours, 

DAVID H. JONES. 

Third, To a Clergyman, 

Providence, R. I., September 15, 1880. 
Rev. Richard Baxter. 

Dear Sir: 

You are requested by the pas- 
tor of. etc. 

Yours truly, 

WILLIAM PRICE. 



p 
r 
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Fourth. To a Married Woman. 

Rochester, N. Y., June 10, 1882. 
Mrs. James H. McDonnell. 
Dear Madam : 

I take the liberty to address you con- 
cerning the Woman^s Suffrage Convention which, etc. 

Most respectfully yours, 

SAMUEL SOLOMONS. 



Sometimes in social letters the name of the 
person addressed is written at the bottom of the 
letter in the left-hand comer (see form No. S). 
This form has received the sanction of many 
educated people, but is not in good taste in 
business letters. 



Fifth. Complimentary. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 10, 1882. 
My Dear Friend: 

I hasten to reply to your letter of yester- 
day, etc. 

Affectionately yours, 

MARY E. DeWOLFE. 
To Mrs. M. E. Williams, 
St. James Hotel, 
New York. 
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COl^PLIMENTARY CLOSING. 

In finishing a letter it is customary to add, be- 
fore writing the signature, some expression of 
respect, courtesy, or endearment. This may be 
considered the complimentary closings and it is 
as important as the salutation. The particular 
form used, however, must vary according to the 
relation or intimacy existing between the corre- 
spondents. Familiar letters, between relatives 
or intimate friends, admit of an almost endless 
variety of expression ; the language used being 
the natural expression which the subject or the 
occasion suggests. 

Letters to strangers or slight acquaintances, 
and business and official letters, should be more 
stately and formal. The following are some of 
th^ most common and appropriate forms. The 
closing for — 

SOCIAL LETTERS 

maybe : Your friend ; Your affectionate mother ; 
Your loving daughter ; Ever yours ; Affection- 
ately yours ; Your true friend ; Forever yours ; 
Heartily yours ; I shall ever remain yours affec- 
tionately ; Your sincere friend ; Yours very sin- 
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cerely ; Your truly thankful friend ; Truly and af- 
fectionately yours ; Yours most faithfully ; Hope- 
fully yours ; Entirely yours. 

BUSINESS LETTERS 

and letters to strangers are usually closed with 
the simple expressions: Yours truly; Truly 
yours ; Respectfully yours ; Yours respectfully ; 
or, if it is desired to give more emphasis, the 
adverb very may be added, as, Very truly yours ; 
Yours very respectfully. 

OFFICIAL LETTERS 

or letters addressed to persons of high official 
rank, have a formal and stately form of closing, 
as. Very respectfully, your obedient servant ; 
or, I have the honor, sir, to be your most obe- 
dient servant ; I have the honor to be, sir, with 
the highest considerations, your obedient ; I 
remain with much respect your humble and 
obedient servant. Though these highly formal 
expressions were once common, and are now 
sometimes used, yet they are often abbreviated, 
and there is used instead, Yours very respect- 
fully, or, Respectfully yours. 
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SIGNATURE. 

The name of the writer should always be writ- 
ten so plainly that every one can read it. One 
may write with so much elegant flourish that 
their signature, though perfectly plain to them- 
selves, is perfectly illegible to others. It often 
occurs that in replying to such letters it is 
necessary to cut out the signature and paste it 
on the envelope, with the hope that the post- 
master in the writer's town may be able to guess 
what the name is. 

To all letters of importance, — ^letters contain- 
ing instruction on business matters, letters con- 
taining money or important intelligence, — the 
signature should be written in fulL The reason 
for this is that if the person addressed is not 
found the letter will be sent to the Dead-Letter 
Office at Washington, where it will be examined, 
and if it contains the writer's name and address 
it will be returned, with its contents. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, there 
were received at the Dead-Letter Office 3,323,- 
621 letters. These contained money, notes, 
post-office orders, checks, drafts, and valuables 
amounting to ^1,899,062.51. Of this amount 
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J>6,584 was deposited in the Treasury, because • 
there was nothing to show from whom it was 
sent. The remainder was returned to the 
senders. Hence in valuable letters it is of 
special importance that the name and ad- 
dress of the writer be plainly written. In 
letters of idle gossip, which are of no value, 
it may be allowable to subscribe some familiar 
name, as, Your affectionate William, or, Your 
loving Susie ; but it is specially important 
that a full name be subscribed to letters of 
value. 

When a lady writes to a stranger she should 
always write her Christian name in full ; but if 
she uses only her initials she should prefix Miss 
or Mrs.,^ so that it may be known how to ad- 
dress her in reply. It is annoying for a lady to 
be addressed as Esq., or Mr., which is liable 
to be the case unless she designates her sex in 
her signature, and indicates whether she is 
married or single. It is proper for a married 

woman to use her husband's name, as, Mrs. 
Isaac Solomons. 

1 Some of the best authorities enclose the words in parentheses, or 
brackets, thus: (Mrs.) M. A. Jones; [Miss] S. J. Smith. Others do 
not use th9 brackets. 
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HOW TO ADDRESS A LETTER. 

This should be done with care. Thousands 
of letters never reach the persons for whom they 
were intended, simply because they are improp- 
erly addressed. The Post-office Department is 
generally blamed for this, and post-office clerks 
are condemned by the wholesale for neglect of 
duty, or dishonesty. If a letter has the name, 
and town or city, and State properly and plainly 
written, there is but little probability that it will 
go wrong, or that the party addressed, if to be 
found, will not receive it. If the addressee ^ is 
not found the letter will go to the Dead-Letter 
Office to be examined, and if it contains the 
address of the writer it will be returned. A let- 
ter directed to any locality where there is no 
government post-office is not mailable, and will 
not leave the office where it is deposited. For 
instance, in the town of Dayton, Me., there is a 
locality called Pot Hook ; now, as there is no post- 
office at Pot Hook, the letter should be directed 
to Dayton. If the writer is not certain that 
there is a government post-office where the per- 

1 Addressee — the person addressed. There is no such word in Eng> 
glish dictionaries, but there ought to be. 
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son addressed resides, inquiry should be made 
of the postmaster where the letter is mailed. 
Every postmaster is furnished by the govern- 
ment with the " Postal Guide/' which contains a 
list of all the post-offices in the country. And 
if a letter is to be mailed to a foreign address, 
the name of the town, county, and country 
should be fully written. In sending letters to 
large cities it is better if the street and number 
be written, and when the post-office box of the 
person addressed is known, put it on. This will 
facilitate the delivery. The carriers will not 
be obliged to look in the directory for the ad- 
dressee's residence. 

A postage-stamp is what is paid to the gov- 
ernment for carrying a letter. Postage was 
formerly paid by the party who received the 
letter, if not prepaid by the writer, but now all 
mailable matter must be prepaid at the office 
where it is mailed, and no letter will leave an 
office unless one full postage-stamp is attached. 
The stamp should always be placed in the upper 
right-hand comer. A stamp is a picture, and it 
should be put on right side up, with just a little 
margin of the paper above it and at the right- 
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hand side. It always looks slovenly to see a 
stamp put on in any other place, or upside down ; 
besides, in mailing it is more convenient for re- 
ceiving the cancelling marks. It is customary 
for business envelopes to have the card of the 
firm or individual printed on the upper left-hand 
corner, with the words, "If not called for in 
five days, return." This may also be written, 
on any letter, and where there is any doubt 
about its reaching the party addressed, and the 
writer wishes to know about it within a specified 
time, it is best to write this instruction, and the 
postmaster will return it without sending it to 
the Dead-Letter Office. Envelopes are seldom 
ruled for receiving the superscription, and as 
there are many who cannot write straight with- 
out a line, and as it looks awkward to see a pen- 
cil line or pinholes, such persons should have a 
piece of cardboard'' or paper heavily ruled in 
black, which can be put inside the envelope and 
seen through the paper ; or, if pencil lines are 
made, they should be carefully erased before the 
letter is mailed. The proper position for the 
superscription of a letter is (consider whether 
the name to be written is a long or short one) 
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to commence a little below the middle and a 
little to the left of the centre. Having written . 
the name, with its proper titles of courtesy, then 
write the name of the town on a line beneath, 
commencing a little to the right of the com- 
mencement of the name ; then write the State 
in the line below, still farther to the right. If 
the number and name of street are given, they 
should be on a line between the name and the 
town. The name of the county when given may 
be written on the same line as the town, but it 
is a more graceful arrangement to write it under- 
neath. 

The following model envelopes will show 
clearly the meaning of the above directions, and 
what the arrangement should be in addressing a 
letter : — 



If not called for in 10 dayi 
return to 

JOHN BROWN AND CO., 

Boston, Mass. 




Wm. H, Pennington^ Esq.^ 

Philadelphia^ 



Penn. 
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Miss Mary A. Wilson^ 
176 East gth Street, 

New York, 

N. Y. 



Mrs. M. T. Dinsmore, 

Spfingfieldy 



Mass. 



Mrs. Elizabeth Walton, 
Care of James C. Walton, Esq., 

loy Broad Street, 

Chicago, 
III. 
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SI 



Capt. Alpheus Mclntire^ 



If not ealled fiir in 10 dajf 

will P(Mtni««t«r 

pleaie forward to 

EVERETT HOTEL, 

JaektonTille, FU. 



Altoona^ 
Orange Co., 
Florida. 



By th« potiteMM of 
Mb. Wm. H. ARTHUR. 



Mrs, Charles Francis Hall, 

Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

New York. 



Miss Mary Bowers. 

Presented} 



1 This means that the letter or note is to be handed or <' presented " 
to the party addressed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW TO USE CAPITAL LETTERS. — HOW TO 
PUNCTUATE. — STYLES OF STATIONERY. 

HOW TO USE CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Custom has decided that in a written or 
printed page certain words should commence 
with capital letters, and to an experienced eye 
a page looks awkward unless this custom is fol- 
lowed. More errors are made by inexperienced 
writers in the use of these letters than in any- 
thing else, and yet by carefully noticing a 
properly written or printed page in any book or 
newspaper a correct knowledge of the use of 
capitals might be obtained. A few of the most 
important rules are given below, but for complete 
instruction some thorough work on grammar or 
rhetoric should be consulted. 

RULES. 

I. Every sentence should begin with a capital : 
It was exceedingly cold. The wind howled. 



■^ 
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2. The pronoun I should always be a capital : 
I will go to my tent ; I will lie down in despair. 

3. All proper nouns, /. ^., all names of persons 
and places, religious denominations, and persons' 
titles should commence with capitals: 

Mr. John Smith, called Capt. John, was saved from 
death by Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan. This 
was near the James river, in Virginia. Neither the 
Roman Catholic, nor the Methodist Episcopal, nor the 
Baptist churches had gained a foothold in the country. 

4. The interjection O should always be a 
capital : 

O, how pretty ! O, how strange ! 

5. The days of the week and months of the 
year: 

It was Saturday morning, September 17, 1675, that 
King Philip's War commenced. 

6. Every line of poetry should commence with 
a capital : 

May I govern my passions 

With absolute sway. 
And grow wiser and better 

As life wears away. 

7. Every quotation that forms a sentence 

should commence with a capital : 

A distinguished writer said, " Letters are the life of 
business, the fuel of love, the pleasure of friendship, 
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the food of the politician, and the entertainment of the 
curious." Another said, " You have told the truth." 

The Bible, the books of the Bible, and 

all appellations, of Deity should be capitals, 

thus : 

Search the Scripture. The Bible is the word of God, 
The Lord God omnipotent reigneth. The grace of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and the communion and 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all 

TO INDICATE ITALICS OR CAPITALS. 

Sometimes it is necessary to emphasize a 

word. This is indicated in writing by drawing 

a line under the word. One line indicates italics, 

two lines small capitals, three lines capitals, thus : 

It will never, never, never do! 

All quotations from foreign languages should 

be in italics, thus : 

This book is published >^n7 bonopUblicOy and it is hoped 
that its cUbut will not be treated with nonchalance. 

HOW TO PUNCTUATE. 

In order to give written language its proper 
force, certain points are used to mark the pauses 
which would -naturally occur in speaking. The 
art of putting these in the right place is called 
punctuation. Those who are observant can 
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learn very much of this art by carefully exam- 
ining the manner in which a correctly printed 
page is punctuated, and for a thorough knowl- 
edge some standard work should be studied; 
but a general knowledge which will be suf- 
ficient for ordinary correspondence may be 
learned from the following 

RULES. 

A period ( • ) denotes a full stop, and is placed 
at the end of every complete sentence that ex- 
presses a declaration or a command : 

Truth is stranger than fiction. Dare to do right 
Mind your own business. 

It should also be placed after every abbre- 
viation : 

Mr. Smith ; the Rev. Mr. Sniffles ; Cbas. Wm. Brown, 
Esq.; Hon. Benj. F. Butler was elected Gov. of Mass. 
Oct., 1882. Suffolk Co. Agrl. (or Agr'l) Soc. 

The period is an important point, and as it is 
used at the end of a complete sentence a capital 
letter should commence the sentence follow- 
ing it. 

A comma (,) is more used than any other 
mark. The special rules for its use should be 
learned from some complete book on punctua- 
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tion; the following general rule will be of 
service. 

The comma should be placed where the sense 
requires a natural pause, or where there would 
be a pause in speaking. It marks the omission 
of words necessary to complete the sense. It 
separates words or phrases that are in apposition, 

and follows independent and absolute words : 

Messrs. Brown, Hopkins & Co., grocers, keep a large 
stock of sugar, molasses, honey, soap, and candles, which, 
for the next ten days, they will sell, in large or small 
quantities, to foreign or American customers, at very low 
prices. Oh, how wonderful! Will you, sir, make a 
purchase ? 

When commas are improperly used they very 

materially change the sense. Sometimes the 

change is very laughable. (See page 68.) 

The colon ( : ) and semi-colon ( ; ) are used to 
separate the clauses of a compound sentence, or 
to separate clauses that require more pause than 
a comma would indicate. 

Quotation marks (** ^) a^re used to mark any 
quoted or borrowed expressions : 

He came slowly forward and] said, **I appreciate the 
honor you have conferred upon me.'' Longfellow says^ 
** There is no death." 
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A hyphen ( - ) is a short dash used to connect 
the parts of a compound word. It is aTso placed 
at the end of a line when the word is not finished : 

We were hunting for a four-leafed clover. It was a 
never-to-be-forgotten event 

Parentheses or curves ( ( ) ) denote clauses 
that might be omitted without injury to the sense: 

I have suffered (and who has not su£fered) the anguish 
of disappointment. 

A caret ( A ) is used in writing to denote a 

word that has been left out by mistake : 
was 
He deh'ghted. 

An interrogation point (?) is placed after 
every direct question : 

Where is Mary ? Is she well ? 

An exclamation point ( I ) is placed after 
every exclamatory sentence, or exclamation of 
wonder or surprise. It also follows expressions 
of adoration : 

" Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns ! " he said. 

Oh, wretched man that I am I 

Hello ! called the hunter. 
Hello ! answered the echo. 

Alas ! Alas ! I am undone. 
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A dash ( — ) is used when a sentence is 
broken off abruptly, and sometimes in the place 
of a comma. It is also used with a colon or 
semi-colon to lengthen the pause. 

An apostrophe (') is used to indicate the pos- 
sessive case of nouns : 

A matCs manners shape his fortune. 

It also marks the omission of letters in con- 
tracted words : 

Where'er you go, donU forget me. 

A knowledge of the use of the apostrophe in 
forming the possessive case should be acquired ; 
and though this work is not intended to give 
grammatical rules, yet the following may not 
be out of place here, and may be of service to 
those who have not access to any other work of 
instruction : — 

The possessive case of nouns is formed, or 
ownership indicated, by adding an apostrophe 

and the letter s ( 's ) : 

A boy's hat. Boys' hats. 

When the noun ends in j, the apostrophe 

is placed after the word to indicate ownership ; 

at other times it is placed before the s. Thus : 

The ladies' dresses. The lady's dresses, or ladies' 
and gentlemen's shoes. 
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STATIONERY. 

Paper, 

There is such a great variety of paper now . 
manufactured that the most fastidious may select 
styles adapted to every purpose. Envelopes are 
also made of all the qualities of paper, in sizes 
to fit all the regular sizes of paper. Though 
there are many shapes and sizes of paper that 
may be considered novelties, yet there are 
regular sizes that are always to be found at the 
stationers. 

The regular writing papers are of the names 

and sizes as follows, viz.: — 

Congress Letter Paper, 10 x 16 in. when folded, 8 x 10 in. 
Commercial Note Paper, 8 x 10 in. " 5x8 in. 

Octavo Note Paper, 7 x 9 in. ** 44 x 7 in. 

Billet Note Paper, 6 x 8 in. " 4x6 in. 

These are ruled or plain, and one may write 
on either and be in good taste. 

There is also, a large-size paper much used in 
business correspondence, called Packet Note ; 
this, when folded, is S| x 9 inches. 

White paper is always appropriate, and though 
tinted and perfumed papers may be used by 
ladies, yet a gentleman should never use, for 
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social or business letters, anything but pure or 
bluish white. > 

Gentlemen or ladies who have been recently 
bereft of near relatives may use white paper and 
envelopes bordered with black ; the width of the 
border indicates the nearness of the friend or the 
recentness of the affliction. 

Envelopes. 
These are manufactured in sizes to fit any 
width of note or letter paper by a regular fold- 
ing. Envelope manufacturers have now system- 
atized the sizes, and they are numbered to fit 

papers as follows, viz. : — 

For Packet Note, No. 5, Envelope size. 

" Commercial Note, " 4, 

" Octavo Note, ** 3, 

" Billet Note, « 3, 

For business purposes, however. Commercial 

Note is used with a No. 5 envelope, and Packet 

Note is used with a No. 6. Congress Letter is 

twice the size of Commercial Note, and may be 

folded so as to be put in either No. 5 or No. 6. 

Folding, 
Fold a sheet of Note paper at one-third the 
distance from the top and one-third the distance 
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from the bottom, and it will always fit the regu- 
lar size envelope. To fold Congress Letter, 
which is twice the size of Commercial Note, 
double the sheet down one-half way from the 
top, and as it is then the size of a note sheet, 
fold in three parts same as note paper. 

Octavo and Billet Note, if folded the same as 
Commercial Note, will fit the envelopes intended 
for them. 

There are many special styles of note paper 
with envelopes to match, some by folding once, 
some twice ; and there are small sheets, called 
correspondence cards, which are the size of the 
envelopes and are not folded ; these are very 
convenient and appropriate for brief notes or 
informal invitations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMMON ERRORS TO BE AVOIDED. — ERRORS 
OF EXPRESSION. — ERRORS OF PUNCTUA- 
TION. — GENERAL ETIQJJETTE OF LETTER- 
WRITING. — MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 

Do not commence a letter in the old stereo- 
typed form : " I now take my pen in hand," etc., 
for it is evident that if you are writing with a 
pen that you do take it in your hand, and if you 
are writing with a pencil the statement is false. 

Do not say " I am well and hope you are en- 
joying the same great blessing." There is no 
objection to the expression, however, except it 
has been used so often that something else would 
give a letter a more original appearance. There 
was originality, however, in a recent writer who 
said, " I am all well except a boil on my right 
arm, which is very painful, and I hope you are 
enjoying the same great blessing." Do not say 
"I have been enjoying very poor health for 
several months." It is hardly to be believed 
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that you are so submissive to the conditions of 
fate as to enjoy ill-health. 

Do not say, " Excuse bad writing and spelling." 
There is no excuse for bad spelling if you have 
access to a dictionary, and if your writing is 
legible it will be accepted without any apology. 

Do not address a firm of gentlemen as Gents. 
There is no such noun in the English language, 
nor is it the allowable abbreviation of any word. 
It is just as improper to address gentlemen as 
gents, as to address Ladies as Lades. Always 
write Gentlemen. 

Do not write ^^excepV^ iox^^cucept^ Do not 
say to your friend, " Except ray love and best 
wishes." Except means to leave out and accept 
means to take, and unless you wish your friend 
to leave out your love be sure to write, " Please 
accept," etc. 

Do not write " Errors accepted," at the bottom 
of an account or financial statement. It should 
be "Errors excepted" meaning that the state- 
ment is correct, except or unless there are errors. 
There are few who would wish to accept your 
errors, and if you make such a verbal blunder, 
you may be supposed to make mathematical 
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ones, and criticism might well suggest that you 
should have written errors expected. 

Do not address a person by two titles, as 
Mr. John Smith, Esquire, Dr. William Jones, 
Esq. If you write any title before a name, do 
not write one after it. 

If you are married do not address your wife 
as My dearest wife ; or, if you are a lover do not 
write My dearest girl, for the adjective dearest 
being in the superlative degree, implies that 
there are at least two others, though you hold 
them in inferior esteem. 

In closing a letter never subscribe yourself 
Yours, &c. &c. is an abbreviation of etc., which 
is an abbreviation from theXatin words etccetera^ 
mesLning and others, ox, and so forth ; forth means 
onward or forward. Hence there can be no 
propriety in saying I am yours and others, or I 
am respectfully yours and onward. This awk- 
ward expression is very common in business 
letters. Printers frequently abbreviate the com- 
plimentary closing of a letter, and to save type 
or time they print Yours, &c., which implies 
that the letter is closed in the usual form. Doubt- 
less some thoughtless writer seeing this, con- 
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eluded that it looked well and gave the letter an 
air of business despatch ; hence it came into its 
present improper use 

Never write a postscript at the bottom of a 
letter unless it is to convey information received 
after the letter is finished. Letters with post- 
scripts are sometimes amusing, especially when 
the postscript contains information of more im- 
portance than the whole body of the letter. A 
soldier wrote to his wife a long epistle concern- 
ing his homesick feelings ; the poor "grub" in 
the army, the broken camp-kettle, the grass- 
hoppers, and other equally unimportant items, 
and after having finished and subscribed his 
name, he added, — 

P.S. I have lost my leg. 

P.S. I am doing well. 

P.S. I was in the battle of Bull Run. 

Do not mix your ideas and sentences so as to 
make your composition unintelligible ; one says, 
" The mountain was too steep for a mule to climb, 
therefore I did not try it." In this case it is 
hard to determine whether the writer was a man 
or a mule. Another writer : "We have just built 
a new school-house for girls four stories high." 
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The girls in this place were remarkably tall or 
else the writer intended to say, "We have just 
built a new school-house four stories high for 
girls." A woman wrote, " I wish to sell my 
piano, for I am going to Europe in a rosewood 
case with carved legs." It is difficult to deter- 
mine which had the "carved legs" — the piano, 
the rosewood case, or the woman. 

A clergyman wrote, "A young woman died 
yesterday while I was preaching in the street in 
a state of beastly intoxication." It is supposed 
that he intended to say that a young woman 
died yesterday in the street, in a state of beastly 
intoxication, while he was preaching, for it is 
not to be believed that a clergyman was beastly 
drunk. 

Another minister wrote, " I well remember 
when I was riding across the prairie with my be- 
loved wife who has long since gone to heaven in 
a buggy." As there are doubts about the beloved 
woman making her exit from this world in a 
buggy, it is presumed that the clergyman was 
riding across the prairie in a buggy with his be- 
loved wife, and that subsequent to that event she 
took her departure heavenward. 
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A reporter wrote, "A sailor saved an in- 
fant child from drowning who was an excellent 
swimmer." We do not know whether the 
drowning child was an excellent swimmer or 
the sailor, but the presumption in this case is, 
that the sailor was a better swimmer than a 
child. 

A writer describing a town says, "The houses 
are built of brick, there are about six hundred 
inhabitants, all standing with their gable ends 
towards the street." As this could not possibly 
be the position of six hundred inhabitants, we 
conclude that the author intended to say that 
the houses stood with their ends toward the 
street. 

A school report says, " There should be some 
improvement in the internal arrangements of 
the primary school-room, as many of the seats 
have long been occupied by small children that 
have no backs." As " small children that have 
no backs" would probably be too feeble to 
attend school, it is supposed that the seats were 
without backs, not the children. 

An advertisement reads, " A gentleman would 
let his house, going abroad, to a small family 
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v/ith modem improvements." It is difficult to 
know what modem improvements there have 
been in small families, or how a house would 
look going abroad, so we conclude that the im- 
provement belongs to the house^ and that it is 
the gentleman who is going abroad. 

Another advertisement reads, "Wanted — a 
man to take charge of a pair of horses of tem- 
perate and industrious habits.*' As these horses 
are of such excellent character, the probabilities 
are that a suitable groomsman will be found. 

These errors are constantly occurring, even in 
letters of educated persons, and a lengthy 
chapter might be Written upon the subject. 
There are also errors of contradiction of terms, 
vulgarly called " bulls," such as the statement of 
the Irishman, who said, " The empty seats are 
all full, and the next time I ride in that car, I'll 
walk, sure." 

ERRORS OF PUNCTUATION. 

Errors in punctuation often make the mean- 
ing of a sentence entirely different from what 
the author intended, and cause the reading to 
be very laughable. "There is a divinity that 
shapes our ends rough, hew them as we may." 
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By this punctuation it is understood that an 
overruling power shapes our destiny rough ; but 
if we place the comma after ends, we learn that 
notwithstanding our rude hewing our ends are 
properly shaped by Providence. 

A request was handed into the pulpit as fol- 
lows : " A man going to sea, his wife desires 
the prayers of the congregation for his safety." 
The pastor, in the dimness of old age, startled 
the congregation by reading, "A man going to 
see his wife, desires the prayers of the congrega- 
tion for his safety." 

A lady sent a note to a neighbor's as follows : 
" Mrs. Price would like to know how old, Mrs. 
Brown is to-day ; " and received a reply from the 
younger Mrs. Brown in the family, saying, *^ she 
did not think her age was any business of the 
neighbors." The fact was, Mrs. Price had put a 
comma after old, and the younger Mrs. Brown 
did not realize that the inquiry was concerning 
the health of her aged mother-in-law. 

It was said that "Lord Palmerston entered 
upon his head, a white hat in his hand, a 
gold-headed cane there was in his eye, a 
twinkle upon his brow, a frown ; saying noth- 
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ing, he sat down." Thus he made an ex- 
tremely awkward appearance ; but it was en- 
tirely changed by a different punctuation : "He 
entered ; upon his head a white hat, in his hand 
a gold-headed cane ; there was in his eye a 
twinkle, upon his brow a frown ; saying nothing 
he sat down." 

A toast was given at a public dinner as follows : 
" Woman, without her, man is a brute," but the 
printer spoiled the sentiment by misplacing a 
comma, and it became "woman without h^rmanf 
is a brute." 

To avoid such errors as have been mentioned 
in this chapter, the best way is to carefully re- 
read what you have written. There are but few 
who would be so blind to good English as not 
to discover such mistakes. They are generally 
more the result of carelessness than ignorance. 
As this is not the place to discuss the principles 
of rhetoric these suggestions must suffice. 

GENERAL ETIQUETTE OF LETTER-WRITING. 

All letters in which questions are asked, unless 
they are impertinent and insulting, require an 
answer. It is a breach of politeness to neglect 
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to answer civil questions in letters. But when 
one writes letters asking information for his 
own benefit it is proper to enclose a three-cent 
stamp or a stamped envelope for the return 
answer. When it is not necessary for the an- 
swer to be sealed, a postal card may be sent on 
which the answer may be written. 

In replying to a letter, acknowledge the 
receipt of the letter you are answering, and 
then carefully reply to all points needing atten- 
tion. Many careful writers, and especially 
beginners, make a note of all the subjects to be 
considered in answering, on a separate slip of 
paper, and then proceed to write on each subject : 
by this plan each idea is presented in its proper 
place, and the writer's thoughts are more clearly 
expressed. 

It is considered impolite to use only half a 
sheet of paper for general letters. In business, 
however, the single sheet with the firm's business 
card printed at the top is convenient and de- 
sirable, and is much used. 

Letters of introduction or recommendation 
which are to be presented by the person men- 
tioned in them should not be sealed. 
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A postscript should not be written, unless it is 
to give information that was received after the 
letter was finished. It is best to think of all 
there is to say before the letter is closed. Post- 
scripts indicate carelessness or forgetfulness. 

It is not polite to write crossways over the 
body of the letter : take another sheet if one 
does not contain your ideas. 

It is a criminal offence to open the letters of 
another. 

If you open a letter and find that it was in- 
tended for another person of the same name as 
yours, write across the back of the envelope, 
"opened by ,** and return it to the post- 
master. 

It is rude to read or look over another's letters 
without permission. 

It is mean, cowardly, and disgraceful to send 
people insulting, anonymous letters — none but 
the unprincipled ever do it. Never write what 
you are unwilling to sign with your name. 

It is impolite to fill your letters with grumb- 
lings and complaints concerning your own little 
troubles and perplexities. Always make your 
letters bright and cheerful, that your friends 
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may be made happy by them. To read a 
gloomy letter is as depressing as to mingle 
with gloomy people. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 

Evening. 

This word, which strictly means the period 
between sunset and darkness, "the dim shadowy 
twilight," is often used in an entirely different 
sense, and has different local meanings. In the 
Southern States it is used to mean the after- 
noon, — any hour after twelve o'clock. You 
are invited to dine at two o'clock in the evening 
or to ride at five o'clock in the evening. 

In the Northern States, evening is used to 
mean the first hours of the night, — any time 
after sunset. You are invited to dine at nine. 
o'clock in the evening, or there will be an enter- 
tainment in the evening, to which you are in- 
vited : in the North you understand this to 
mean after dark, but custom has never deter- 
mined when the evening ends or the night be- 
gins. Both localities have perverted the use 
of the word It would be well to be more 
critical. 
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Costume de Rigueur. 
This is sometimes printed, or written on invi- 
tations to ball or parties. It is from the French 
and means in full dress. When used on cards 
of invitation it implies that the guests are ex- 
pected to appear in full-dress attire. 

Soirke Dansante, 

This is also often used on invitations, and 

means an evening dancing pa^ty^ or that there will 

be dancing. 

FHe ChampHre. 

This means 2^ party in the fields or open air; 

a lawn party. 

Bal Masqui, 

A masked ball, a masquerade, at which the 

guests are expected to wear masks. 

R. S. V. P. 

Sometimes invitations to weddings, dinners 
or parties are issued with these capital letters in 
the lower left-hand corner, and unless the recip- 
ients have been accustomed to the usages of 
society, or have some knowledge of the French 
language, they may be puzzled to know the 
meaning. These letters stand for the French 
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phrase, Repondez sHl vous platt^ meaning answer 
if you please. As it is necessary to know how 
many of the guests invited are to attend, these 
letters are often of much importance. When 
the English language is spoken it is always best 
to write it, and instead say, An answer is desired. 
An answer to an invitation is always proper, and 
if this fact was understood there would be no 
necessity of mentioning it. 

P. P. C. 

Pour prendre Congiy to take leave. This French 
phrase is thus abbreviated, and is used, either 
written or printed, on the cards left by persons 
about to leave town for a long time. It implies 
that they called to say farewell. (See page 201.) 

Matinie, 

This word has been distorted in its meaning 
within a few years. It is now used on theatre 
bills to mean an afternoon entertainment. It 
really means a morning one. 

Matin in French means morning. Soir means 
evening, hence Matinie a morning, Soiree an 
evening entertainment. 
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Dating a Letter. 
In dating a letter it is unnecessary to write 
after date figures, st, nd, d, th; thus, January 
1st, 2nd, 3d, 4th, 1880. This was once considered 
correct, and is still in use by many elderly 
writers, but January i, 2, 3, 4, 1880, is now most 
generally in use by the best authorities. 

Month and Date. 

In legal documents and by usage in England, 
the date precedes the month ; thus, London, 10 
June, 1880, " Done this fifth day of Dec, A. D. 
1880." 

In America (with the exception of the use 
on legal documents), the month precedes the 
date; thus, Boston, March 10, 1880. 

It is the custom with the Society of Friends 
to use a figure indicating the number of the 
month; thus, Philadelphia, 3, 10, 1880, meaning 
Philadelphia, March 10, 1880. This is a very 
pretty custom, and would be well for general use. 

67/., Inst.^ Prox. 

Ult. is from Ultimo^ meaning the last month. 
Inst, is from Instant, meaning the present 
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month. Prox, is from proximo, meaning the 
following month. " I received your letter of the 
1 2th insL, in which you mention a letter of the 
30th «//., and say that you will be here on the ist 
proxy Such a mode of expression, though once 
much in use, is not now so desirable as to ex- 
press the idea in pure English, by mentioning 
the months and dates in full. 

These contractions or abbreviations were once 
in very common use. They are from foreign 
words, and as it is always best to use pure 
English it would be better not to allow these 
foreigners a place. 

TO ADDRESS A CLERGYMAN'S WIFE. 

There is much controversy in regard to the 
correct form of address for a clergyman's wife. 
He is addressed as Rev.; thus, Rev. John H. 
Hannaford ; his wife, according to some usages, 
may be addresed as Mrs. Rev. John H. Hanna- 
ford. Others argue that such a form is awk- 
ward and improper,, and say that she should be 
addressed only as Mrs. John H. Hannaford ; but 
when there are two men of the same name in 
the locality, there arises a doubt in regard to 
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the proper delivery of the letter, and to be 
explicit it is necessary to write Mrs. John H. 
Hannaford, care of Rev. John H. Hannaford. 

Those who claim that Mrs. Rev. is the correct 
form argue that the title Rev. is a part of the 
clergyman's name, and his wife can be addressed 
by it with perfect propriety, according to the 
custom at the National Capital, which sanctions 
such forms as Mrs. Gen, Grant, Mrs. Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 

To avoid the contention which is kept up by 
opposing critics on this subject, and still be 
explicit in the address, the author suggests, and 
the suggestion is approved by authorities of good 
taste, that the wife of a clergyman may be prop- 
erly addressed by putting the title Rev. in pa- 
rentheses ; thus, Mrs. (Rev.) John H. Hannaford. 

When the lady herself is a preacher, then it 
is proper to address her as, Rev. Mrs. John H. 
Hannaford, if she is addressed by her husband's 
name ; but in such cases, when the lady's Chris- 
tian name is known, she is addressed by it, from 
the fact that by entering public life she has 
brought her individual name into prominence ; 
thus. Rev. Mrs. Phebe A. Hannaford. 
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The same embarrassments arise and the 
same principles apply in addressing the wives 
of physicians. But when the lady herself is 
a physician, she should be addressed by her 
Christian name with her own professional title ; 
thus, Mrs. Mercy B. Jackson, M.D., Miss Susan 
Jones, M.D. 
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CHAPTER VL 

LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION.— RECOMMENDA- 
TION. — APPLICATION. — BUSINESS ADVICE. — 
ASKING FAVORS. — ORDERING GOODS. — 
BUSINESS FORMS. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. 

'T^HE subjects on which business letters are 
written are almost innumerable. They 
should always be concise and expressive. The 
writer should state the subject so clearly that 
there can be no misunderstanding it. There 
should be no flourish of penmanship and no 
superfluous language. Each subject should 
be carefully considered, and all that is to be 
said should be said at once, — so there will be 
no confusion of ideas. Every letter should be 
properly dated, and the name of the town and 
State should be legibly written. This is im- 
perative. Business firms frequently receive 
orders which they are unable to fill, because 
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the writer neglects to mention the State or 
town to which the goods are to be sent. Some- 
times persons ordering goods write their sig- 
nature so illegibly that it is impossible to ascer- 
tain who they are. Time is unus wasted, and 
sometimes important matters receive no atten- 
tion. Clearness of expression and legibility of 
penmanship are essential qualities of a business 
letter. As a business man should always be 
polite, any expressions of courtesy or kind 
wishes are not objectionable; and respectful, 
chaste language is indispensable. The follow- 
ing model letters are given to suggest, to the 
inexperienced, correct forms for expression and 
arrangements; and to give plain examples for 
addressing and subscribing letters. These 
forms should be carefully examined in connec- 
tion with the suggestions on page i6 concern- 
ing the force of different titles and forms of 
address. 

LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION. 

In introducing one person to another by let- 
ter it should only be done when it is presumed 
that the acquaintance will be agreeable or 
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profitable to all parties. Those who write such 
letters become in a manner responsible for the 
character or courtesy of those whom they in- 
troduce, hence the most careful wording is re- 
quired, especially in sending letters of introduc- 
tion to strangers. In introducing familiar 
friends expressions may be less formal ; a free 
and cordial expression being most desirable, 
serving to break down all barriers of coldness, 
and making even strangers at once* like old 
friends. 

Brevity should also characterize all letters of 
introduction, for the bearer is supposed to wait 
while the letter is being read ; and as it would 
not be courteous to conceal from the bearer 
what is written concerning him, such letters 
should never be sealed. 

A letter of introduction is usually presented 
personally. When formality is desirable at a 
private residence the letter may be sent to the 
party addressed, accompanied with the card of 
the person introduced. If it is an introduction 
to a business firm, it should be sent with a card 
to the counting-room. The character of the 
letter should be mentioned on the lower left- 
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hand corner of the envelope. The following is 
the 

CORRECT FORM OF ADDRESS FOR INTRODUCTORY 

LETTERS. 



Introdudng 

MR. JAMES A. SMITH, 

From LewiatoUt Me. 



Messrs, D, Lothrop & Co,y 

J2 Franklin St, 

Boston. 



Letter introducing a Young Man to a Business Firm, 

Lewiston, Maine, Jan. 10, 1883. 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

Dear Sirs, — This will introduce to your firm 
Mr. James A. Smith, of this city. He visits Boston 
for the purpose of securing a situation as travelling 
salesman. Knowing him to be honest, industrious, 
and of affable manners, I take great pleasure in 
recommending him to your favorable acquaintance. 
If you are in need of a competent salesman, I think 
you will find Mr. Smith such a person as you will be 
pleased to employ. 

Yours very respectfully, 

WILLIAM WALLACE. 
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Letter introducing an Author to a Business Firm. 

Charleston, S.C, Jan. 2, 1883. 
Messrs. DeWolfe, Jones & Co. 

The bearer, Mrs. Susan A. Sumpter, with whose 
literary qualifications I a;n well acquainted, visits 
Boston for the purpose of conferring with some pub- 
lisher in regard to issuing a book which she now has 
in manuscript, entitled " The Defeat." Literary peo- 
ple who have examined it have pronounced it a book 
of thrilling interest. I take the liberty to introduce 
her first to you, knowing that should you not deem 
it advisable to publish the book yourself you would 
kindly introduce her to some of the other leading 
publishing firms. 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. H. LOCKSMITH. 



Letter introducing one Business Man to another. 

Concord, N.H., Jan. 30, 1883. 
Daniel Deshon, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — Will you allow this to introduce to 
you Mr. George W. Thornton, manager of the gran- 
ite quarry in this vicinity ? He is prepared to furnish 
stone for building purposes upon terms more advan« 
tageous than are generally current. 

My dealings with him have been very satisfactory, 
and I feel sure that you may rely with confidence 
upon the prompt and careful execution of any order 
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you may intrust to him. May your acquaintance be 
of mutual advantage. 

Yours very truly, 

W. H. WOOD. 



Letter introducing a Travelling Salesman. 

Germantown, Pa., Feb. i, 1883. 
Messrs. Kaufmann, Myers & Co. 

Gentlemen, — 1 have been informed by Mr. Levy, 
your travelling salesman, that you wish to employ a 
young man who can speak both German and English ; 
and knowing Mr. Robert Snyder, the bearer of this 
letter, to be thoroughly conversant with both lan- 
guages, I take the liberty to introduce him to your 
acquaintance. He has had six years' experience in 
my employ, and I heartily recommend him to any 
position of trust. 

Yours very truly, 

BENJAMIN MARCUS. 



Messrs. Kaufmanny Myers & Co.^ 

g6l Broadway y 

New York. 



Introdncing 

MR. ROBERT SNYDEa 

of QermantowDf Pft. 
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Introducing a Young Man to a Friend. 

Boston, Jan. lo, 1883. 
William H. Swathmore, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — My nephew, Mr. Chas, H. Hawthorne, 
bearer of this letter, is. now visiting New York for 
the first time. He is anxious to see and learn all he 
can of your city ; and knowing that under the guid- 
ance of one like yourself, thoroughly informed in all 
the history of the place, he will be especially inter- 
ested, I take the liberty of introducing him, and 
saying that any courtesies you may extend to him 
will be greatly appreciated by him, and I shall con- 
sider them as favors to myself. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. S. LOVEJOY. 

Letter introducing a Gentleman to a Lady, 

West Chester, Pa., July i, 1882. 
Mrs. Thomas Darlington. 

Dear Madam, — Allow me the honor of introduc- 
ing to your acquaintance Mr. Jonas Sharpless, my 
personal friend, whom I commend to your kind 
attentions. 

Very truly yours, 

HANNAH SMEADLEY. 
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Letter introducing two Ladies. 

Baltimore, Md., March 10, 1882. 
My Dear Julia. 

My friend, Mrs. Vaughn, while on her way to Bos- 
ton to spend the summer, will stop a few days in 
New York. I have requested her to call on you, for 
I know that two so dear to me must be equally dear 
to each other. If you are able to show Mrs. Vaughn 
any attentions during her stay they will be greatly ap- 
preciated by her, and will add another to the many 
reasons I have for being your grateful, loving friend, 

ALMIRA. 

LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 

These should be given with great care, lest the 
person recommended should prove dishonorable 
arid unworthy the testimonials given. It would 
be base to recommend a person who was known 
to be dishonest or vile, and yet one is entitled 
to credit for all their good qualities and what- 
ever accomplishments they possess. This applies 
•especially to servants ; because they fail to meet 
requirements in some cases, they should not be 
totally condemned ; what may be disagreeable to 
one person might be quite acceptable to another. 
Hence, if required to give a " character " to a ser- 
vant, let it be done with justice to all concerned. 
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A Letter recommending a Servant 
This is to certify that Bridget Whalen was general 
house-girl in my family for six months, and gave 
entire satisfaction in all she had to do. I consider 
her a superior servant. 

MRS. MARTHA WILLIAMS. 
I Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 

Another Letter recommending a Cook, 

This certifies that in my judgment Catherine Griffin 
is an excellent cook, economical and tidy. After 
having known her for five years, I take pleasure in 
recommending her. 

MRS. JOHN D. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
99 Charles St., Springfield, Mass. 

Letter recommending a Hotel Waiter, 

Abraham Johnston was employed in this hotel as 
waiter for six months. He gave entire satisfaction 
to myself and guests. He is honest, careful, and 
obliging, and it gives me pleasure to recommend him 
as a first-class hotel waiter. 

W. H. HARRISON. 
Maverick House. 

LETTERS OF API^CKATION. 

It is important that an application for a situation 
be written with especial care. The manner in which 
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it is worded and written will in a great measure 
determine the applicant's character and ability. A 
slovenly style will indicate similar habits, and 
awkward language will indicate want of education. 
The following are a few 

LETTERS ASKING FOR SITUATIONS. 

Examples, - 

Boston, Jan. i, 1883. 
Edward Perry & Co. 

Gentlemen, — Having heard that you desire to 
employ a salesman, I wish to ask you to consider me 
an applicant. I have had five years' experience in 
the stationery business in this city with Messrs. 
Cutter, Tower & Co., to whom I can refer, and also 
one year's experience in the miscellaneous book trade 
with Messrs. Baker, Pratt & Co., New York. I refer 
also to them. Should you care to consider my propo- 
sition I shall be pleased to confer with you on the 
subject. 

Any communication for me should be addressed 
to. care of Messrs. John Brown & Co., 19 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 

Respectfully yours, 

SAMUEL SEEKER. 
To Messrs. Edward Perry & Co., 
Charleston, S.C. 
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no Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Jan. i, 1883. 
Messrs. Moore & Co. 

Gentlemen, — Allow me to place myself among 
the applicants for> the situation you wish to fill. I 
have a thorough knowledge of your class of goods, 
having had four years' experience in the business, 
and can give you satisfactory references. 

I should be pleased to correspond with you, or if 

you should desire it I will meet you for personal 

interview. 

Respectfully yours, 

BERNARD BARTA, 
Messrs. Moses Moore & Co., 
Camden, N.J. 

Application for a Gardener^ s Situation, 

Boston Highlands, March 10, 1882. 
James A. Harrington," Esq. 

Dear Sir, — Having been informed that you want 
a gardener, t write to inform you that I desire such a 
situation. I am acquainted with all kinds of garden- 
ing work. I am thirty years of age, and have always 
been in that business. I can refer you to several 
gentlemen by whom I have been employed. I will 
call and see you on the subject if you desire it 

Yours very respectfully, 

THOMAS MAHONEY. 
James A. Harrington, Esq., 
Newton, Mass. 
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From a Dry Goods Salesman seeking a Situation, 

1720 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. lo, 1880. 
Whiley & Whimple. 

Gentlemen, — I am desirous of obtaining a situa- 
tion with a wholesale dry goods firm. I have had 
three years' experience in the salesroom of John 
Wanamaker & Co., in this city. From this firm I 
have letters of recommendation. Can refer also to 
other well-known firms. If you have a vacancy in 
any department, I should be pleased for you to con- 
sider me an applicant. 

Respectfully yours, 

WILLIAM CUTTER. 

LETTERS ORDERING GOODS. 

The principal requirement in a letter of this 
kind is clearness Be sure you know what you 
want, what it is called, or how to describe it. 
And 'write every item plainly. Be sure to men- 
Son your State, and town, or city, and write 
your signature plainly. Also state how you * 
wish the goods sent. 

Letter ordering Dry Goods, 

iioi Main St., Springfield, Mass., J^n. i, 1880. 
C. F. HovEY & Co. 

Gentlemen, — Please send me by return ex- 
press : — 
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20 yards best Black Dress Silk, for $2.00 per yard, 
5 yards Plain Silk (like sample enclosed), $1.50 per 
yard. 

Enclosed find a post-office order ^ for $47.50 to pay 
for the above. 

Yours respectfully, 

(MRS.) M. A. WILSON. 



Letter Ordering Books. 

San Antonio, Texas, Dec. i, 1883. 
^ Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., 
32 Franklin St., Boston. 
Enclosed find a post-office order for $6.25, for 
which please send me by American Express the fol- 
lowing books from your valuable list of publications, 
viz.: — 

I copy King Grimalkum .... $1.25 
I " Family Flight Through Egypt, 2.50 
I " Ballad of the Lost Hare . . i.oo 
6 copies Wide Awake for 1881 . . 1.50 

$6.25 

Thanking you for the promptitude with which 
you have always filled my orders, and hoping that 

1 By post-office order is the correct way to send small amounts of 
money. ' 
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you will ship the above so as to reach me before 
Christmas, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 

RICHARD CASH. 



Reply to Above, 

32 Franklin St., Boston, Dec. 15, 1883. 
Richard Cash, Esq., San Antonio, Texas. 

Dear Sir, — Enclosed find a receipted invoice of 
books ordered by you December i, — also a list of 
our new publications. The goods were shipped to- 
day by American Express, and we trust will reach 
you before Christmas. 

Thanking you for your esteemed orders, and hop- 
ing to hear from you often, we remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 

D. LOTHROP & CO. 
E. H. P.i 



From a Lady in the Country ordering Goods that she 

has seen advertised, 

Kennebunk, Maine, Jan. 30, 1883. 
R. H. White & Co., Boston. 

Gentlemen. — I have selected the following articles 
from your advertisement in the Boston " Transcript," 

1 When a firm-letter is written by a clerk, who is not a member of 
the firm, he places his signature or initial under the firm-name. 
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Jan. 29. ; please forward them to my address, by 
Peyser's Express, and collect on delivery : 

20 yds. Black Eng. Lace Bunting, at 12^ cts. per yd. 
5 " Gray Flannel, 44 inches wide, at 25 cts. " 

Send also, if you please, samples of black dress 
silk in price from $1.50 to $2.50 per yard. 

Respectfully, 
MRS. SARAH WHITTIMORE. 

Another from a Lady ordering Goods, 

Portland, Me., July i, 1863. 
Messrs. Jordan Marsh & Co., Boston. 

Enclosed find a check for fifty dollars ($50), for 
which send me twenty-five yards of black silk, sample 
enclosed, which you offer at two dollars per yard. 
Send by Sweet's Express, and oblige 

Yours truly, 

MISS M. A. BAILEY, 

1087 Middle Street. 

A Letter ordering a Magazine. 

Concord, N.H., Oct. 30, 1880. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
4 Park St., Boston. 
Enclosed find check for four dollars ($4.00), 
for which send me the " Atlantic Monthly " for one 
year, commencing with the January number, 1883. 

Respectfully yours, 

MISS M. a. JONES. 
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A Letter Reporting an Error in a Bill, 

Springfield, Mass., Nov. 15, 1880. 
Arnold & Constable. 

Gentlemen, — Upon examining the bill of goods 
you sent me on the loth-inst., I find an error in the 
addition, as you will see by the bill, which I have 
returned. As I paid you two dollars more than I 
ought, you will oblige me by returning it to my ad- 
dress. Regretting that the error occurred, and believ- 
ing it will be your pleasure to correct it, I remain, 
Respectfully yours, 

JOSEPH BARTHOLOMEW. 

Reply to the Above, 

Joseph Bartholomew, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — We are exceedingly sorry that the 
error of clerk caused you any trouble. We are 
obliged to you for informing us. Enclosed find two 
dollars and stamps for extra postage. 
Please accept our apologies for the error. 

Truly yours, 
ARNOLD & CONSTABLE. 

From a Lady to a Friend asking her to make a 

Purchase, 

Richmond, Va., July i, 1883. 
My Dear Marcia, — Pardon me for trespassing 
on your kindness by asking you to make a few pur* 
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chases for me. You are at the centre of fashion, and 
know what is popular, besides I know you have ex- 
quisite taste, and what you select will suit me. 
Enclosed find a check for five dollars. Now, I want 
you to purchase me a pair of " Alexander " black kid 
gloves. No. 6. If you do not find the " Alexander " 
some other kind will do, but I rather think they are 
preferable. Buy me also two pairs of No. 8, fleece- 
lined cotton' stockings, unbleached. These will make 
a small package, which can be sent by mail. I shall 
be in your city next month, and shall call and see 
you and thank you for doing this favor for me. My 
regards to your husband and children, and with love 
to yourself, I am as ever, 

Your sincere friend, 

LUCY. 
To Mrs. Wm. H. Harrison, 

1 178 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Reply. 

New York, July 6, 1883. 
My Dear Lucy, — I have sent you in another 
envelope the gloves and stockings, and hope you will 
find them satisfactory. Enclosed find the money 
which I did not spend. I*m very glad to have the 
privilege of doing something for you, and will at any 
time be at your service. I shall be delighted to have 
you make me a visit when you come North. My 
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husband joins with me in love and best wishes. We 
shall both anticipate a visit from you with pleasure. 

Ever yours, 

MARCIA HARRISON. 

From a Lady to another inquiring the Character of 

a Maid-Servant, 

Worcester, Mass, Feb. i, 1883. 
Mrs. JosiAH Houghton, 

Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 

Dear Madam, — A young woman whose name is 
Nora Johnson has applied to me for a situation as 
second girl in my family. She says she lived three 
years with you, but as I have been several times 
imposed upon by the untrue statements of servants, 
and in this case am especially anxious to secure an 
honest and discreet person, I must beg the favor of 
you to inform me how she behaved in your service, 

I know that it is too common for ladies of humane 
dispositions to give servants better recommendations 
than they actually deserve. This is done in hopes 
that they may mend their faults in future. My pres- 
ent case is one in which I must be very circumspect 
and exact. I have a young daughter whose pure 
character I would not have sacrificed to the treachery 
or malice of a dishonest or disreputable servant. 

You will, therefore, I trust, pardon me for giving 
you so much tibuble, and for asking you to be explicit 
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in mentioning the character and disposition of this 

person. 

Yours with respect, 

MRS. JANE JHARLOW. 

Reply to the Above, 

1987 Commonwealth Av., Boston, Feb. 2, 1883. 
Mrs. James Harlow. 

Madam, — I think I fully appreciate your desire 
to secure a worthy servant, and take pleasure in giv- 
ing you the exact facts in regard to Nora Johnson. 

She lived with me three years, and I parted with 
her because to some complaint I made she gave 
me an answer that I considered unreasonable and 
disrespectful. She was, I have no doubt, very sorry 
for it, and afterwards asked my pardon ; but I did 
not employ her any longer, lest from her having 
been so long in my family she should think herself 
of more consequence than she really was. Some- 
times, you know, that even the best of tempers may 
live too long together. 

I do not wish you to construe this statement par- 
ticularly to her disadvantage, for it is all that can 
be said against her. To do her justice I will 
acknowledge that she had some provocation. She is 
a person of discretion and good sense, and I have 
always found her faithful and honest, and as the world 
goes, I do not think you will find a better servant* 
Yours very truly, 

MRS. JOSIAH HOUGHTON. 
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An Unfavorable Reply, 

Mrs. James Harlow. 

Madam, — I received your letter of inquiry con- 
cerning Nora Johnson. I do not wish to injure the 
girl, and for some situations I might recommend her, 
but I do not think her a suitable person to come in 
contact with your daughter. I appreciate a mother's 

* 

anxieties, and thus decide as I would in my own case. 
Respectfully yours, 

MRS. EMMA HOUGHTON. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FAMILY LETTERS. — FRIENDSHIP LETTERS.— 
PRESENTATION LETTERS. — LETTERS OF 
CONDOLENCE. — LETTERS OF CONGRATU- 
LATION. — LETTERS OF DESCRIPTION. — 
LETTERS OF REGRET. 

FAMILY LETTERS. 

T ETTERS between members of the same 
family, husband and wife, parent and child, 
brother and sister, admit of all the expressions 
of love and sympathy, all the tenderness and 
endearment, all the deep feelings of kindred 
affection which in the daily intercourse of inti- 
macy, spring up and cluster around a sacred, 
happy home. Such letters require no formality 
of language ; whether they contain news, ad- 
vice, sympathy, or reproof, those most natural 
will ar^itysibe^thtf most acceptable. 
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Wife^s Letter to an absent Husband} 

Paris, Evening, Sept. 23, 1794. 
My Dear Gilbert. 

I have been playing and laughing with oijr little 
girl so long that I cannot take up my pen to addres? 
you without emotion. Pressing her to my bosom, 
she looked so like you (your best looks, — I do not 
admire your commercial face), every nerve seemed to 
vibrate to the touch, and I began to think there was 
something in the assertion of man and wife being 
one; for you seemed to pervade my whole frame, 
quickening the beat of my heart, and lending me 
the sympathetic tears you excited. 

Have I any more to say to you ? No : not for the 
present — the rest is all flown away ! and indulging 
tenderness for you, I cannot now complain of some 
people here who have ruffled my temper for two or 
three days past. 

Morning, Sept. 24. 

Yesterday Mr. B sent to me for my packet 

of letters. He called on me before ; and I like him 
better than I did. I think with you that he has more 
tenderness and real delicacy of feeling with respect 
to women than is commonly met with. His manner, 
too« when speaking of his little girl, about the age of 

1 From letters of Mary Wollstoneaof t to Imlay. Roberts Brothersj 
publishers. 
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mine, interested me. I gave him a letter to my sis- 
ter, and requested him to see her. .... 

I hope you take care of your health. I have got 
a habit of restlessness at night, which arises, I be- 
lieve, from inactivity of mind ; for when I am alone, 
that is, not near to one to whom I can open my 
heart, I sink into reveries and trains of thinking, 
which agitate and fatigue me. 

This is my third letter ; when am I to hear from 
you ? Marguerite is waiting to take this letter. I will 
then kiss our little girl for you, and bid you adieu. 

I wish you could see her ; I know you will love 
her more and more, for she is such a little, affection- 
ate, intelligent creature, with as much vivacity, I 
think, as you could wish for. 

I was going to tell you of two or three little things 
which displease me here ; but they are of not suffi- 
cient consequence to interrupt pleasing sensations. 
Madam S is with me, reading a German trans- 
lation, and she desires me to give her love to you. 

Yours most affectionately, 

MARY. 

Letter of Advice written by Amos Lawrence to his 

Brother Abbott 

Boston, March ii, 1815. 
My Dear Brother. 

I have thought best, before you go abroad, to sug- 
gest a few hints for your benefit in your intercourse 
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with the people among whom you are going. As a 
first and leading principle, let every transaction be of 
that pure and honest character that you would not be 
ashamed to have appear before the whole world as 
clearly to yourself. In addition to the advantages aris- 
ing from an honest course of conduct with your fel- 
low-men, there is the satisfaction of reflecting within 
yourself that you have endeavored to do your duty ; 
and however greatly the best may fall short of doing 
all they ought, they will be sure not to do more than 
their principles enjoin. It is, therefore, of the high- 
est consequence that you should not only cultivate 
correct principles, but that you should place your 
standard of action so high as to require great vigi- 
lance in living up to it. 

In regard to your business transactions, let every- 
thing be so registered in your books that any person 
without difficulty can understand the whole of your 
concerns. You may be cut off in the midst of your 
pursuits, and it is of no small consequence that your 
temporal affairs should always be so arranged that 
you may be in readiness. If it is important that you 
should be well prepared in this point of view, how 
much more important is it that you should be pre- 
pared in that which relates to eternity I You are 
young, and the course of life seems open, and pleas- 
ant prospects greet your ardent hopes ; but you must 
remember that the race is not always to the swift, 
and that however flattering may be your prospects* 
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and however zealously you may seek pleasure, you 
can never find it except by cherishing pure principles 
and practising right conduct. My heart is full on 
this subject, my dear brother, and it is the only one 
on which I feel the least anxiety. While here your 
conduct has been such as to meet my entire approba- 
tion ; but the scenes of another kind may be more 
than your principles will stand against. I say may 
be, because young men of as fair promise as yourself 
have been lost by giving a small latitude (innocent in 
the first instance) to their propensities. But I pray 
the Father of all mercies to have you in his keeping, 
and preserve you amid temptations. 

I can only add my wish to have you write me fre- 
quently and particularly, and that you will embrace 
every opportunity of gaining information. 

Your affectionate brother, 

AMOS LAWRENCE. 
To Abbott Lawrence. 

Letter of Amos Lawrence to his Mother, 

August i6, 1835. 
My Dear and Honored Mother. 

My mind turns back to you almost as frequently as 

its powers are brought into separate action, and 

always with an interest that animates and quickens 

my pulse ; for, under God, it is by your influence and 

teachings that I am prepared to enjoy those blessings 

which He has so richly scattered in my path in all my 
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onward progress in life. How could it be otherwise 
than that your image should be with me, unless I 
should prove wholly unworthy of you ? Your journey 
is so much of it performed that those subjects which 
interest you greatly in its early stages have lost their 
charms ; and well it is that they have ; for they now 
would prove clogs in the way, and it is to your 
children, to your Saviour, and your God that your 
mind and heart now turn as the natural sources of 
pleasure. Each of these, I trust, in their proper 
place and degree supply all your wants. The 
cheering promise that has encouraged you when your 
powers were the highest will not fail you when the 
weight of years and infirmities have made it 
necessary to your comfort to get over the few re- 
maining spans of the journey. To God I commend 
you ; and pray him to make the path light, and your 
way confiding and joyful, until you shall reach that 
home prepared for the faithful. 

Your affectionate son, 

A. LAWRENCE. 



Letters of John and Abigail Adams. 

The following letters of John Adams, second 
President of the United States, to his wife, 
Abigail Adams, during the struggle of the 
colonies to establish their liberties, are especially 
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interesting historically ; and as they were written 
without an idea of publication, arid are the free 
and natural expression of affection between 
husband and wife, they are remarkable ex- 
amples of the epistolary art, and are well worthy 
careful perusal. They are here inserted by per- 
mission of Hon. Charles Francis Adams, grand- 
son of the writer. 

John Adams to his Wife. 

Philadelphia, Feb. ii, 1776. 
My Dear Wife. 

Here I am again ; arrived last Thursday in good 
health, although I had a cold journey. The weather 
a great part of the way was very severe, which pre- 
vented our making very quick progress. My com- 
panion was agreeable, and made the journey much 
less tedious than it would have been. I can form no, 
judgment of the state of public opinion and prin- 
ciples here as yet, nor can any conjectures of what 
an hour may bring forth. Have been to meeting, 
and heard Mr. Duffield from J ere. 2:17: " Hast 
thou not procured this unto thyself, in that thou 
hast forsiaken the Lord thy God when he led thee 
by the way ? " He prayed very earnestly for Boston 
and New York, supposing the latter to be in danger 
of destruction. I, however, am not convinced that 
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Vandeput will fire upon that town. It has too much 
Tory property to be destroyed by Tories. I hope it 
will be fortified and saved. If not, the question 
may be asked, **Hast thou not procured this?" etc. 
To-morrow Dr. Smith is to deliver an oratioa in 
honor of the brave Montgomery. I will send it as 
soon as it is out to you. There is a deep anxiety, a 
kind of thoughtful melancholy, and in some a low- 
ness of spirits approaching to despondency, prevail- 
ing through the Southern colonies at present, very 
similar to what I have often observed in Boston, 
particularly on the first news of the Port Bill, and 
last year about this time, or a little later, when the 
bad news arrived which dashed their fond hopes with 
which they had deluded themselves through the 
winter. In this or a similar condition we shall re- 
main I think until late in the spring, when some 
critical event will take place, perhaps sooner. But 
the arbiter of events, the sovereign of the world, only 
knows which way the torrent will be turned. Judging 
by experience, by probabilities, and by all appear- 
ances, I conclude it will roll on to dominion and 
glory — though the circumstances and consequences 
may be bloody. In such great changes and commo- • 
tions individuals are but atoms. It is scarcely worth 
while to consider what the consequences will be to 
us. What will be the effects upon present and future 
millions, and millions of millions, is a question very 
interesting to benevolence, natural and Christian. 
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God grant they may, and I firmly believe they will 
be happy. 



Abigail Adams to John Adams. 

Braintree, Saturday Evening, 2d March, 1876. 
My Dear. 

I was greatly rejoiced at the return of your ser- 
vant to find you had safely arrived, and that you 
were well. I had never heard a word from you after 
you had left New York, and a most ridiculous story 
had fceen industriously propagated in this and the 
neighboring towns to injure the cause and blast 
your reputation, namely, that you and your Presi- 
dent (Hancock) had gone aboard a man-of-war and 
sailed for England. I should not mention so idle a 
report, but that it had given uneasiness to some of 
your friends ; not that they in the least credited the 
report, but because the gaping vulgar swallowed the 
story. I assure you that such high disputes took 
place in the public-house of this parish that some 
men were collared and dragged out of the shop with 
great threats for reporting such scandalous lies, and 
an uncle of ours offered his life as a forfeit for you 
if the report proved true. However, it has been a 
nine days* marvel, and will now cease. I heartily 
wish every Tory was extirpated from America. They 
are continually by secret means undermining and 
injuring our cause. ... 
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I have been kept in a continual state of anxiety and 
expectation ever since you left me. It has been said 
" to-morrow " and " to-morrow " for this month, but 
when to-morrow will be I know not. But hark ! The 
house this instant shakes with the roar of cannon. I 
have been to the door, and find that it is a cannon- 
ading from our army. Orders, I find, are come for 
all the remaining militia to repair to the lines Mon- 
day night by twelve o'clock. No sleep for me to- 
night ; but if I cannot, who have no guilt upon my 
soul in regard to this cause, how shall the miserable 
wretches who have been the procurers of this dread- 
ful scene, and those who are to be the actors, lie 
down with the load of guilt upon their souls ? 

Sunday Evening, March 3, 

I went to bed after twelve, but did not go to rest. 

The cannon continued firing, and my heart beat pace 

with them all ni^t. We have had a pretty quiet day, 

but what to-morrow will bring forth God only knows. 

Monday Evening. 
Tolerably quiet. To-day the militia have all mus- 
tered with three days' provision, and are all march 
by three o'clock this afternoon, though their notice 
was no longer than eight o'clock Saturday. And we 
have scarcely a man but our regular guards either in 
Weymouth, Hingham, Braintree, or Milton, and the 
militia from the more remote towns are called in as 
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sea-coast guards. Can you form to yourself an idea 
of our sensations ? 

Tuesday Morning. 

r 
» 

I went to bed a little after twelve, and rose again 
a little after one. I could no more sleep than if I 
had been in the engagement. The rattling of the 
windows, the jar of the house, the continual roar of 

' twenty-four pounders, and the bursting of shell give 
us such ideas and realize a scene to us of which we 
could form scarcely any conception. About six this 
morning there was quiet. I rejoice in a few hours' 
calm. I hear we got possession of Dorchester Hill 
last night ; four thousand men upon it to-day ; lost 

. but one man. The ships are all drawn round the 
town. To-night we shall realize a more terrible 
scene still. I sometimes think I cannot stand it. I 
wish myself with you out of hearing, as I cannot assist 
them. I hope to give you joy of Boston, even if it 
is in ruins, before I send this letter away. I am too 
much agitated to write as I ought, and languid for 
want of rest. . . . 

I have not got all the particulars I wish I had, but 
as I have an opportunity of sending this, I shall en- 
deavor to be more particular in my next. If there 
are reinforcements here I believe we shall be driven 
from the sea-coast, but in whatever state I am I will 
endeavor to be therewith content. You will excuse 
this very incorrect letter. You see in what perturba- 
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tion it has been written, and how many times I have 
left oflE. Adieu. Yours. 

Two Letters of John Adams to His Wife^ written 
the next day after the Declaration of Independence. 

It will be noticed that the Declaration was 
made on the second of July, but the form of it 
was not adopted till the fourth, — the day we 
celebrate. These are letters of great interest, 
from the fact that they were written at the foun- 
dation of American liberties, and are almost pro- 
phetic in their character : — 

Philadelphia, 3d July, 1776. 

Your favor of the 17 th of June, dated at Plymouth,^ 
was handed me by yesterday's post. I was much 
pleased to find that you had taken a journey to Ply- 
mouth to see your friends, in the long absence of one 
whom you may wish to see. The excursion will be 
an amusement, and will serve your health. How 
happy would it have made me to have taken that 
journey with you ! 

I was informed, a day or two before the receipt of 
your letter, that you were gone to Plymouth, by Mrs. 
Polly Palmer, who was obliging enough to, in your 
absence, send me the particulars of the expedition 
to the lower harbor against the men-of-war. Her 

1 Plymouth, Mass. 
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narration is executed with a precision and perspe- 
cuity which would have become the pen of an accom- 
plished historian. 

I'm very glad you had so good company in seeing 
one of our little American men-of-war. Many ideas 
new to you must have presented themselves in such 
a scene ; and you will, in future, better understand 
the relation of sea engagements. 

. . , Yesterday the greatest question was decided 
which ever was debated in America, and a greater, 
perhaps, never was nor will be decided among men. 
A resolution was passed without one dissenting Col- 
ony, "that these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States, and as 
such they have, and of right ought to have, full 
power to make war, conclude peace, establish com- 
merce, and do all other acts and things which other 
States may rightfully do." You will see in a few 
days the Declaration setting forth the causes which 
have impelled us to this mighty revolution, and the 
reasons which will justify it in the sight of God and 
man. A plan of confederation will be taken up in 
a few days. 

When I look back to 1761, and recollect the argu- 
ment concerning writs of assistance in the superior 
court, which I have hitherto considered as the com- 
mencement of this controversy between Great Britain 
and America, and run through the whole period 
from that time to this, and recalled the series of 
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political events, the chain of causes and effects, I am 
surprised at the suddenness as well as the greatness 
of this revolution* Britain has been filled with folly, 
and America with wisdom ; at least this is my judg- 
ment. Time must determine. It is the will of 
Heaven that the two countries should be sundered 
forever. It may be the will of Heaven that America 
shall suffer calamities still more wasting, and dis- 
tresses yet more dreadful. If this is to be the case, 
it will have this good effect at least : it will inspire 
us with many virtues which we have not, and correct 
many follies, errors, and vices which threaten to 
disturb, dishonor, and destroy us. The furnace of 
affliction produces refinement in States as well as 
individuals, and the new governments we are assum- 
ing in every part will require a purification from our 
vices, and an augmentation of our virtues, or they " 
will be no blessings. The people will have unbounded 
power, and the people are extremely addicted to cor- 
ruption and venality, as well as the great. But I 
must summit all my hopes and fears to an overruling 
Providence, in which, unfathomable as the faith may 
be, I firmly believe. 

Philadelphia, 3d July, 1776. 
My Dear, — 

Had a Declaration of Independency been seven 

months ago it would have been attended with many 

great and glorious effects. We might before this 
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hour have formed alliances with foreign states. We 
should have mastered Quebec, and been in posses- 
sion of Canada. You will perhaps wonder how such 
a declaration would have influenced our affairs in 
Canada, but if I could write with freedom I could 
easily convince you that it would, and explain to you 
the manner how. Many gentlemen in high stations, 
and of great influence, have been duped by the min- 
isterial bubble of commissioners to treat, and in real, 
sincere expectation of this event, which they so 
fondly wished, they have been slow and languid in 
promoting measures for the reduction of that prov- 
ince. Others there are in the Colonies who really 
wished that our enterprise in Canada would be 
defeated, that the Colonies might be brought into 
danger and distress between two fires, and be thus 
induced to submit. Others really wished to defeat 
the expedition to Canada lest the conquest of it 
should elevate the minds of the people too much to 
barken to those terms of reconciliation which would 
be offered us. These jarring views, wishes, and 
designs occasioned an opposition to many salutary 
measures which were proposed for the support of 
that expedition, and caused obstructions, embarrass- 
ments, and studied delays, which have finally lost us 
the province. 

All these causes in conjunction, however, would 
not have disappointed us if it had not been for a 
misfortune which could not be foreseen, and perhaps 
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could not have been prevented ; I mean the preva- 
lence of the small-pox among our troops. This fatal 
pestilence completed our destruction. It is a frown 
of Providence upon us which we ought to lay to 
heart. 

But on the other hand, the delay of this Declara- 
tion to this time has many great advantages attending 
it. The hopes of reconciliation which were enter- 
tained by multitudes of honest and well-meaning, 
though weak and mistakened people, have been grad- 
ually, and at last totally extinguished. Time has 
been given for the whole people maturely to consider 
the great question of independence, and to ripen 
their judgment, dissipate their fears, and allure their 
hopes by discussing it in newspapers and pamphlets, 
by debating it in assemblies, conventions, committees 
of safety and inspection, in town and county meet- 
ings, as well as in private conversations, so that the 
whole people, in every colony of the thirteen, have 
now adopted it as their own act. This will cement 
the union, and avoid those heats, and perhaps con- 
vulsions, which might have been occasioned by such 
a Declaration six months ago. 

But the day is past. The second day of July, 1776, 
will be the most memorable epoch in the history of 
Ajnerica. I am apt to believe that it will be cele- 
brated by succeeding generations as the great anni- 
versary festival. It ought to be commemorated as 
the day of deliverance by solemn acts of devotion to 
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Almighty God. It ought to be solemnized with pomp 
and parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bon- 
fires, and illuminations from one end of this continent 
to the other, from this time forward and forevermore. 
You will think me transported with enthusiasm, 
but I am not. I am well aware of the toil and blood 
and treasure that it will cost us to maintain this 
Declaration, and support and defend these States. 
Yet, through all the gloom, I can see the rays of" 
ravishing light and glory. I can see that the end is 
more than worth all the means. And that posterity . 
will triumph in that day's transactions, even although 
we should rue it, which I trust in God we shall not. 



Letter of Charles Sumner^ on leaving for Europe^ to his 

Sister, ten years old, 

AsTOR House, New York, Dec. 7, 1837. 
My Dear Julia. 

I don't remember that I ever wrote you a letter. 
I feel confident, however, that your correspon- 
dence is not very extensive ; and therefore, I 
flatter myself that what I write you will be read 
with attention, and I trust, also, deposited in your 
heart. Before trusting myself to the sea, let me say 
a few words to you which shall be my good-by, I 
have often spoken to you of certain habits of personal 
care, which I will not here more particularly refer to 
than by asking you to remember all I have told you. 
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... I am very glad, my dear, to remember your 
cheerful countenance. I shall keep it in my mind as 
I travel over sea and land, and hope that when I 
return I may still find its pleasant smile ready to 
greet me. Try never to cry. But above all things 
never be obstinate or passionate. If you find your 
temper mastering you, always stop till you count 
sixty before you say or do anything. Let it be said 
of you that you are always amiable. Love your 
father and mother, and brothers and sisters, and all 
your friends; cultivate an affectionate disposition. 
If you find that you can do anything which will 
add to the pleasure of your parents, or anybody else, 
be sure to do it. Consider every opportunity of 
adding to the pleasure of others as of the highest 
importance, and do not be unwilling to sacrifice some 
enjoyment of your own, even some dear plaything, if 
by doing so you can promote the happiness of others. 
If you "follow this advice you will never be selfish or 
ungenerous, and everybody will love you. 

Study all the lessons you have at school, and when 
at home, in the time when you are tired of play, read 
some good books which will help to improve your 
mind. ... If you will let Horace read this letter it 
will do the same, perhaps, as one addressed to him. 
Give my love to mother, and Mary, and the rest. 

Your affectionate brother, 

CHARLES. 
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A letter of Benjamin Franklin to his Sister. 

April 19, 1757. 
Dear Sister. 

I wrote a few lines to you yesterday, but omitted 
to answer yours relating to Sister Dowse. As hav- 
ing their own way is one of the greatest comforts 
of life to old people, I think their friends should 
endeavor to accommodate them in that, as well 
as anything else. When they have lived long in 
a house it becomes natural to them; they are 
almost as closely connected with it as the tortoise 
with his shell ; they die if you tear them out ; old 
folks and old trees, if you remove them, it is ten to 
one that you kill them. So let our good old sister 
be no more importuned on that head. We are 
growing old fast ourselves,^ and shall expect the 
same kind of indulgences ; if we give them, we shall 
have a. right to receive them in our turn. And as to 
her few fine things, I think she is right about selling 
them, and for the reason that she gives, that they 
will fetch but little ; when that little is spent, they 
would be of no further use to her ; but perhaps the 
expectation of possessing them at her death may 
make that person tender and careful, and helpful to 
her to the amount of ten times their value. If so 
they are put to the best use they possibly can be. 
I hope you will visit sister as often as your affairs 

> Franklin was fifty-one at this time. 
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will permit, and afford her what assistance and com- 
fort you can in her present situation. Old age^ in- 
firmities^ and poverty joined, are afflictions enough. 
The neglect and slights of near relatives and friends 
should never be added. People in her circumstances 
are apt to suspect this sometimes without cause. 
Appearances^ therefore, should be attended to, in our 
conduct toward them, as well as relatives. I write 
by this post to Cousin Williams to continue his care, 
which I doubt not he will do. 

We expect to sail in about a week, so I shall 
hardly have time to hear from you on this side of the 

water. 

Your affectionate brother, 

BENJAMIN. 

PRESENTATION LETTERS. 

In sending gifts to friends it is always proper 
to send a brief letter or note with them. Such 
letters are generally written in the third person, 
except among relatives or intimate friends. 
Presentation letters should be promptly an- 
swered.- The following is the usual style for 
such letters, viz. : — 

Boston, Jan. i, 1882. 
Mrs. Appleton, wishing Miss Pennington a Happy 
New Year, begs her to accept the accompanying 
bouquet with kind regards. 
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Reply, 

Boston, Jan. 2, 1882. 
Mrs. Pennington accepts with much pleasure and 
many thanks the beautiful bouquet from Mrs. Apple- 
ton, and wishes her many bright and Happy New 
Years. 

Letters with an Engagement Ring. 

No. 20 South St., N.Y., Sept. 10, 1882. 
My Dear Mary. 

I promised you a ring to remind you of the agree- 
ment between us. Please accept the enclosed, and 
wear it as a pledge of the undying affection of 

Your loving 

JAMES. 

Reply. 

My Dear James. 

I have received your beautiful gift, and have placed 

it on my finger, where I shall wear it as a continual 

token of your love. Yours truly, 

MARY. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 25, 1882. 

My Dear Sister Nell. 

A merry, merry Christmas to you and yours ! I 

have crocheted these mittens for you and these 

socks for the baby. Please accept them, with a 

loving kiss from Your sist-er, 

SUSIE. 
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My Darling Sister Susie. 

I have received the gifts for myself and baby. I 
have put on the mittens, and they fit me beautifully. 
Baby has on his socks, and you would be delighted 
to see him lie in his crib, and stick up his little 
feet and crow over his Christmas gift. You were 
very kind to remember thus your 

Loving sister, 

NELLIE. 

LETTER WITH DONATION TO A MINISTER. 

To Rev. Jonathan Flanders. 

Dear Sir, — Your many friends ^ in this city, as a 
slight token of the very high esteem in which you 
are held as a Christian gentleman and instructive 
preacher, present you the enclosed check, which 
please accept and appropriate to your own use. 

Trusting that its acceptance will afford you as 

much pleasure as it has given us in presenting it, 

we are, 

Very respectfully yours, 

AMOS H. EDWARDS, ) 

WASHINGTON JOHNSON, ' ^^^"^^^^^^^^ 
CHAS. W. WATSON, 



C Committee, 



1 In cases of this kind, where there are a number of subscribers, it is 
customary to enclose their names. 
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CONGRATULATING A FRIEND ON HER FIFTIETH 

BIRTHDAY. 

Boston, Monday, Feb. 5, 1883. 

My Dear Caroline. 

Birthdays are the mile-stones which mark the 

progress of the traveller along the highway of life, 

and I congratulate you on having now arrived at 

the fiftieth one on your journey. Few people can 

look back over fifty years with less occasion of 

regret than you, and I shall feel indeed happy, if I 

arrive at your age, if I can look back over my 

years with as much satisfaction. That your future 

years may glide away as peacefully as your past, 

and care or sorrow never disturb your sunny life, 

is the earnest wish of your 

Sincere friend, 

A. H. 
To Mrs. Caroline Jones, 

Worcester Mass. 

Letter Congratulating one recovered from dangerous 

Illness, 

Antigonish, N.S., Jan. i, 1883. 
My Dear Friend. 

Give me leave to mingle my joy with that of all 
your friends and relations in the recovery of your 
health, and to join with them to bless God for 
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continuing to your numerous well wishers the bene- 
fit of your valuable life. That He may long pre- 
served your now restored health, and prosper all 
your undertakings, for the good of your worthy 
family and the pleasure of all your friends and 
acquaintaaces, is the hearty, earnest prayer of 

Yours affectionately, 

JOEL SMITH. 

• Reply to the above Letter. 

St. John, N.B., Jan. 8, 1883. 
My Esteemed Friend. 

Your kind letter was very cheering. Accept my 
thanks for it. The return of my health will be a 
great pleasure to me if I can contribute in any meas- 
ure to the happiness of my good friends, and par- 
ticularly to the happiness or pleasures of you or 
yours ; for I assure you, my dear Smith, that no one 
can be more than I am 

Yours with obligations, 

D. Mcdonald. 

Letter congratulating a Friend on the birth of a Child. 

Chicago, III., Aug. 10, 1883. 
My Dear Friend John. 

I have just heard of the birth of a son with which 
you are blessed. "A babe in a house is a well- 
spring of pleasure, a messenger of peace and love." 
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May your babe be all of this to you in his baby- 
hood, and a comfort and support to you in your old 
age. 

My wife joins with me in hearty congratulations, 
and kind wishes for yourself and wife and baby. 
Wife says, " Kiss the baby for her." 

Yours with congratulations, 

EDWARD EVERHALT. 

Letter of J, A. Garfield on the Death of his 

Child. 

Washington, D.C, Nov. 9, 1876. 
My Dear Corydon. 

I arrived in this city yesterday afternoon, and 
found that your kind letter of the 2d inst. was 
awaiting me. Our precious little Eddie died on 
the 25th of October, and on the same even- 
ing 'Crete and I left with the body, and on the 
27 th we buried him beside our little girl, who died 
thirteen years ago. Both are lying in the graveyard 
at Hiram, and we have come back to those which are 
still left us, but with a desolation in our hearts known 
only to those who have lost a precious child. It 
seems to me that we are many years older than we 
were when our dear little boy died. His little baby 
ways so filled the house with joy that the silence he 
has left is heart-breaking. It needs all my philosophy 
and courage to bear it. 
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It was hard to go on with the work of the great 
campaign with so great a grief in my heart, but I 
knew it was my duty, and I did it as well as I 
could. 

I spoke almost every day until the election, but it 
now appears that we are defeated. What the future 
of our country will be no one can tell. The only 

« 

safety we can rely on lies in the closeness of the vote, 
both on the Presidency and on t*he members of the 
House of Representatives. 

We have so far reduced the strength of the Dem- 
ocratic House that I hope they will not be able to do 
much harm. Still, we shall have a hard, uncomfort- 
able struggle to save the fruits of our great war. We 
shall need all the wisdom and patriotism the country 
possesses to save ourselves from irretrievable calam- 
ity. If we had carried the House of Representatives 
it was almost certain that I would have been elected 
Speaker ; but, of course, that has gone down in the 
general wreck. 

'Crete joins me in kindest regards to you and May. 
I hope the time may come when we can sit down and 
renew the memories of other days and enjoy a long 
visit. I am here now for the winter, and shall soon 
be at work in the Supreme Court, where I am having 
a number of important cases. With as much love as 
ever, I am your friend and brother, 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
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Letter to a Mother on the Death of a Little 

Boy. 

My Dear Friend. 

I would gladly drop a star from the bright constel- 
lation of hope that might shed a cheering ray upon 
your darkened household. 

You weep — ah, well you may ! The fountains of 
grief may overflow in tears. Jesus wept at the tomb 
of his friend, and they said, ** Behold how he loved 
him." You mourn for your first-born — ah, well you 
may 1 Little Willie — how you loved him ! a lovely 
child ! lovely in a mother's embrace ; still lovely in 
the embrace of heaven. " Suffer them to come," 
said the Master, " of such is the kingdom of heaven " ; 
and He put His loving arms around them and blessed 
them. Little Willie is in the Master's arms. He has 
escaped life's dangerous possibilities. The cradle is 
empty ; a home is darkened ; a mother weeps. This 
is earth's sad picture. A brighter one is on the other 
side. In the radiance of the Master's smiles sport 
his little loved ones, and tiny spirit-hands are held 
out imploringly to weeping mothers of earth. 
" Weep not, weep not," is the echo that is borne back 
to earth from myriads of spirit-voices. Lone mother, 
can you not not see your loved one in this shining 
throng ? Look not to earth for consolation. Where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be also. Yours is 
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in heaven ; there look for support. May its blessings 
be upon you, is the earnest prayer of 

Your sincere friend, 

GRACE HOPEFUL. 



Letter of Lady Bkssington^ in Reply to a Letter of 
Sympathy from John Forester^ Esq^^ concerning the 
Death of a Friend, 

Gore House, Feb. 10, 1843. 
To John Forester, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I am deeply sensible of your sym- 
pathy, and truly value it. You, who knew the inter- 
esting creature who has been taken from us can im- 
agine our grief. She had wound herself around the 
fibres of my heart, and it will be long ere I recover 
from the sorrow her death has occasioned me. The 
development of the mind of this child has long been 
to me a subject of study and delight. Such an ex- 
traordinary intellect, and so warm and tender a heart. 
At ten years old she had a knowledge and piety 
almost unexampled, without having lost the least por- 
tion of that innocence and gayety which form such 
an attraction in childhood. Her poor mother bears 
this trial wonderfully, and I do believe the certainty 
of soon joining her lost child assists her in support- 
ing it. 

M. BLESSINGTON. 
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Letter of James A» Garfield^ Describing Scenes at 

Dorchester Heights, Mass, 

' Dorchester Heights, Mass., Jan. 5, 1856. 
My Dear Corydon and Mary. 

I want to pencil a few lines to you from this en- 
chanting spot on the seashore, six miles from Boston, 
and when I return perhaps I will ink it in a letter to 
you. I am spending thfe night here with a classmate 
of mine, one of the dearest friends I have in college. 
I am now in an old house, every timber of oak, built 
more than one hundred years ago. 

To one who has seen cities rise from the wild forest 
in the space of a dozen years, and has hardly ever 
seen a building older than himself, you may be as- 
sured that many reflections are awakened by the look 
of antiquity that everything has around me. The 
quaint old beams and panelled walls, the heavy 
double windows that look out oceanward, in short, 
the whole air of the building speaks of the days of 
the olden time. To think that these walls have 
echoed to the shouts of loyalty to George the king, 
have heard all the voices of the spirit-stirring Revolu- 
tion, the patriotic resolve, the tramp of the soldier's 
foot, the voice of the beloved Washington (for within 
a few rods of here he made his first Revolutionary 
encampment), the (Gannon of Bunker Hill, the lamen- 
tations of defeat and shouts of victory, — all these 
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cannot but awaken peculiar reflections. To how 
many that are now sleepers in the quiet churchyard, 
or wanderers in the wide, cold world, has this been 
the dear ancestral hall where all the joys of child- 
hood were clustered. Within this oaken-ceiled cham- 
ber how many bright hopes have been cherished and 
high resolves formed ; how many hours of serene joy, 
and how many heart-throbs of bitter anguish! If 
these walls had a voice I would ask them to tell me the 
mingled scenes of joy and sorrow they have witnessed. 
But even their silence has a voice, and I love to 
listen. But without there is no silence, for the tem- 
pest is howling and the snows are drifting. The 
voice of the great waves, as they come .rolling up 
against the wintry 'shore, speaks of Him "whose 
voice is as the sound of many waters." Only a few 
miles from here is the spot where — 

*' The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stem and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed ; 
And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and water o'er, 
When a band of Pilgrims moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore." 

But the coal has sunk to the lowest bar in the grate 
beside me; 'tis far past the noon of night, and I 
must close. 

As ever, your own affectionate 

JAME& 
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A Letter written Eighteen Hundred Years ago. 

Letter of Pliny the younger to Gallus, describing 
his country residence, — written A.D. 83. It is a 
letter of fine descriptive style, and it is also interest- 
ing to learn the character of a Roman home on the 
Italian shores eighteen hundred years ago. 

A.D. 83. 
To Gallus. 

You are surprised that my Laurentine, or, as you 
prefer it, my Laurens country-house, is so particularly 
agreeable to me. You will cease to be surprised 
when you are made acquainted with the charms of 
the villa, the advantage of the situation, and the 
stretch of the sea-coast. It is only seventeen miles 
distant from town, so that having got through with 
all you have to do you can go there with your day's 
work already disposed of. There is access to it by 
more than one road, for the Laurentine and the 
Ostian highways lead in the same direction; only 
you must branch off from the Laurentine at the 
fourteenth and at the Ostian at the eleventh mile- 
stone. Either way the next part of the road is for 
some distance sandy, rather heavy and slow-going 
for a pair, but short and soft for a saddle-horse. 

The prospect is continually varying. At one time 
the road is hemmed in by woods close in upon you ; 
at another it stretches through broad pastures and 
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opens out before you ; you see numerous flocks of 
sheep, and troops of horses, and herds of cattle, 
which are driven down the hills in winter, and grow 
sleek on the herbage and in the spring temperature. 

The house is sufficient in point of accommodation 
without being expensive to keep up. As you enter 
there is a vestibule, plain, but not mean. Next a 
hall, with columns rounded like the letter D, enclos- 
ing a small but pleasant space, — an excellent retreat 
against stormy weather, being protected by glazed 
windows, and still more by overhanging eaves. 
Facing the middle is a courtyard of cheerful aspect ; 
next a rather handsome dining-room, which projects 
on to the shore, — so that whenever the sea^ is 
raised by the south wind it is just wet by the spray 
of the broken waves. It is furnished all around 
with folding-doors, so that with its sides and its 
front it faces three different seas. On the back are 
the woods and distant hills. 

To the left of this, and a little way back, is a large 
saloon, and next to it another smaller one, which 
admits the morning sun through one window and 
enjoys the last rays of the evening through the other. 
By the junction of this saloon and the dining-room 
just mentioned an angle is formed which holds and 
intensifies the brightest sunshine. This is my winter 
snuggery ; this is also the place of exercise for my 
household. ... In the wall are shelves like those 
of a library, holding books of the kind that are not 
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merely read, but studied. Adjoining this is a sleep- 
ing-room. The remainder of the wing serves for 
the accommodations of the slaves and freedmen, 
most of the rooms being so neat that they might be 
occupied by visitors. 

In the opposite wing there is a tastefully-decorated 
saloon, and next to it what may be called either a 
large saloon or a moderate-sized parlor, which is 
brightened by a profusion of sunshine and an exten- 
sive sea view. Behind • this an ante-room, suitable 
for summer use owing to its height, and for winter 
from the manner in which it is protected, for it is out 
of the reach of the wind. To this chamber another 
one is attached by a party-wall. 

Next comes the cooling-room of the bath, spacious 
and wide, from the opposite walls of which two 
curved plunging baths are thrown out, as it were, 
large enough for those who want cool baths ; beside 
the sea is close by. Adjoining this is the sweating- 
room and the anointing-room, and next to that the 
passage communicating with the bath furnace ; then 
two small apartments in an elegant rather than a 
costly style ; in continuation of this is a splendid warm 
swimming-bath, from which the swimmers have a 
view of the sea. Not far off is the tennis-court, 
which faces the warmest sun in the afternoon. 

Here a tower is erected with two sitting-rooms 
under it, and the same number in it, in addition to a 
dining-room, that looks out upon the broad sea and 
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a long line of coast with charming villas. It also 
looks upon the garden and the promenade which 
encloses it. The garden is clothed with a number 
of mulberry trees and fig trees. It has its two back 
parlors, whose windows command the vestibule, and 
another garden, a productive kitchen one. From 
this point runs out some cloisters with windows on 
both sides, but the greater number are on the side of 
the sea. 

In front of these cloisters is a terrace walk, fragrant 
with violets. At the end of the terrace is a chdlet, 
which I am quite in love with — yes, literally in love 
with, for I built it myself. In it there is a sunny 
apartment, which faces the terrace on one side and 
the sea on the other, and both sides enjoy the sun ; 
also an apartment with folding-doors, which open on 
the cloisters, and a window towards the sea. In the 
middle of the wall there is a very tasteful recess, 
furnished with a glass partition and curtains, by 
drawing or undrawing which you can either throw it 
into the apartment or shut it off. It has room for a 
couch and two seats. 

Next to this is a sleeping-room for the night, im- 
pervious to the voices of slave boys, the murmur of 
the sea, the raging of storms, the flash of the light- 
ning, to the light of day even, unless the windows are 
opened. 

In connection with the sleeping-room is a small 
heating apparatus, through which the heat underneath 
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is given out or retained, as the occasion requires, by 
means of a little trap-door. On betaking myself to 
this chalet it seems to me that I have got away even 
from my own villa, and I derive especial enjoyment 
from it at the time of the Satumalian, while the 
other parts of the establishment are ringing with the 
license and the mirthful shouts of that season ; for 
then I am no impediment to the gambols of my ser- 
vants, nor are they to my studies. 

Amidst all these conveniences and attractions 
there is a want of running water; but there are 
wells, or rather springs. Indeed, at whatever place 
you turn the soil an immediate supply of water 
presents itself, quite pure, and not rendered in the 
slightest degree brackish by the immediate vicinity 
of the sea. 

The neighboring woods furnish fuel in abundance ; 
the rest of our supplies the town of Ostia finds us. 
Indeed, a man of moderate requirements might be 
suf5ciently provided at the neighboring village, which 
is separated from me by one gentleman's residence 
only. 

In this village there are three public baths, — a great 
convenience whenever either an unexpected arrival 
or want of time prevents us from heating the bath at 
home. 

My villa furnishes me with all inland produce, milk 
especially ; for the cattle collect here from their pas- 
tures whenever they are in search of water or shade. 



< 
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Now, do I seem to you to have just cause for in- 
habiting this retreat : for making my home in it ; for 
delighting in it ? You are a perfect cockney if you 
are not eager to be here. Ah, and how I wish you 
were eager, that the charms so g^eat and so numer- 
ous of my little villa might be further enhanced to 

the highest degree by your company. 

PLINY. 

f 
A Letter of Regret — James Russell Lowell to the 

Secretary of the Foe Monument Association. 

Cambridge, i8th Oct., 1875. 
Dear Madam, — 

I regret very much that it will be quite impossible 
for me to be present at the very interesting ceremony 
of unveiling the monument to Poe. I need not as- 
sure you that I sympathize very heartily with the 
sentiment which led to its erection. 

I remain very truly yours, 

J. R. LOWELL. 
To Miss Sarah S. Rice, 

Corresponding Secretary of the 

Poe Monument Association, Baltimore. 

Letter of Charles Lamb to Southey concerning his 

New Coat. 

My Dear Southey. 

My tailor has brought me home a new coat, 
lapelled, with a velvet collar. He assures me that 
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everybody wears velvet collars now. Some are bom 
fashionable, some achieve fasfaioii, and othiarsy 
Hke your humble servant, have fashion thrust upon 
them* The rogue has been making JTiroads hitherto 
by modest d^;rees, f<Hsdng upon me an additional 
button, recommending garters; but to come upon 
me thus in full tide of luxury neither becomes him 
as a tailor or the ninth of a man. My meek gentle- 
man was robbed the other day, coming with his wife 
and family in a one-horse chaise from Hampstead. 
The villains rifled him of four guineas, some shillings 
and sixpences, and a bundle of customers' measures, 
which they swore were bank-notes. They did not 
shoot him, and when they rode off he addressed them 
with profound gratitude, saying, "gentlemen, I wish 
you good-night, and am very much obliged to you 
that you have not used me ill 1 " And this is the 
cuckoo that has had the audacity to force upon me 
ten buttons on a side^ and a black velvet collar. A 
cursed ninth of a scoundrel ! . . . When you write 
to Lloyd, he wishes his Jacobin correspondents to 
address him as Mr. C. L. 

What I have owed to thee I can never forget; 
God love you and yours. 

CHARLES LAMB. 
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Letter of Hon^ Charles Sumner^ on leading New York 
for a Trip to Europe^ to Prof, Simon Greenleaf 
Cambridge^ Mass, 

AsTOR House, N.Y., Dec. 7, 1837. 
My Dear Friend. 

My hours of terra firma are numbered. To- 
morrow before this time I shall be rocking on the 
water. Qualms of sea-sickness will be upon me; 
and, more than these, the anxiety and regrets at 
leaving friends, kindred, and country. It is no 
slight affair to break away from business which is 
to give me my daily bread and pass across the sea 
to untried countries, usages, and language, and I feel 
now preying with a mountain's weight the responsi- 
bility of my step. But I go abroad with the firmest 
determination to devote myself to self-improvemept 
from the various sources of study, observation, and 
society, and to return an American, Gladly will I 
receive any of those accomplishments or modifications 
of character which justly proceed from an extended 
survey of the human family. I pray fervently that I 
may return with benefits on my head, and that the 
affectations of character and indifference to country, 
which are thought sometimes to proceed from travel, 
may not reach me. All this is in the unknown 
future, which I may not penetrate. To the candid 
judgment and criticism of my friends I shall submit 
myself on my fetum, and shall esteem it one of the 
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highest duties of friendship to correct me and assist 
in bringing me back to the path of sense and sim- 
plicity, if it shall be found that I have departed from 
it. Do not let it be said, then, that I shall be spoiled 
by Europe, but rather suggest that I shall return 
with an increased love for my country, an admiration 
for its institutions, and added capacity for performing 
my duty in life. My knowledge of character ■ must 
be elevated, and my own ambition have higher 
objects. If this is not so, then I shall have seen 
Europe in vain, and my friends may regret their 
generous confidence in me. 

My pen trembles in my hand as in that of a cul- 
prit who sees before him the awful tree, and counts 
the seconds which remain to him. I have a thousand 
things to say, but no time in which to express them ; 
so, with love to Mrs. Greenleaf, farewell, and 

believe me, 

Your affectionate friend, 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Letter of fohn Quincy Adams ^ seven years of age, to 

his Father, 

Braintree, Oct. 13, 1774. 
Sir,— 

I have been trying ever since you went away to 
learn to write you a letter. I shall make poor work 
of it ; but, sir, mamma says you will accept my en- 
deavors, and that my duty to you may be expressed 
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in poor writing as well as good. I hope I grow a 
better boy, and that you will have no occasion to be 
ashamed of me when you return. Mr. Thaxter says 
I learn my books well. He is a very good master. I 
read my books to mamma. We all long to see you. 

I am, sir, your dutiful son, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

A little five year old GirVs first letter to her Papa. , 

Pembroke Street, Boston, March 2, 1876. 

Dear Papa, — 

I wish I could see you. You must come home 

soon. I want somebody to play with. Buy me some 

pretty things in New York. My doll has a new 

dress. Aunty Hill made it for her. Here is a (kiss) 

for you. 

From your little girl, 

MIRA. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING LOVE-LETTERS. — 
MODEL LETTERS ON LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND 
MARRIAGE, BY DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 

SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING LOVE-LETTERS. 

To instruct people in the art of love-making, 
. or to tell them how to love, is a task as difficult 
as to tell them whom to love. In this matter 
one's individuality will become manifested. True 
love will always find expression, and the language 
of true love will find response, though its utter- 
ances may be rude and unpolished ; yet, like the 
uncut diamond, the value of the gem maybe seen 
through the unburnished surface. Hypocritical 
letters, abounding in overwrought expressions of 
love, may possibly, for a while, deceive the inex- 
perienced and confiding; but the discreet and 
sensible will penetrate the deceptive film, and 
expose the treacherous writer to deserved con- 
tempt. 
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Of all letters those on matters of love and 
marriage should be written with mature deliber- 
ation — not under the influence of hasty impres- 
sions, nor sudden impulses. 

" Take heed that what charmeth thee is real ; 
nor springeth of thine own imagination." 

"And suffer not trifles to win thy love." . . . 

"The harp and the voice may thrill thee; 
sounds may enchant thine ear." 

" But consider, thou : the hand will wither, and 
the sweet notes turn to discord." 

"The eye so brilliant at even, may be red with 
weeping in the morning." 

"And the sylph-like form of elegance may 
writhe in the crampings of pain." 

Therefore, with gregit caution and sincerity, 
should all expressions of love be written, lest 
a hasty utterance should cause regret. 

An honest declaration of regard should be 
considered a sacred trust : no lady will ridicule 
the expressions of esteem which she may receive 
in a letter, though she does not reciprocate ; and 
no gentleman will ever exhibit a lady's letters 
and boast of his conquests, even to the most 
intimate associates. All who do so exhibit a 
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mean, treacherous nature, and are deserving of 
contempt. 

When from any change of feeling on the part 
of either correspondent the intercourse is 
mutually terminated, all letters should be re- 
turned to the writer or immediately destroyed. 
The circumstances and feelings under which 
they were written have ceased to exist, and it 
would be better for both parties to blot out 
all evidence of the transaction, and bury dead 
love forever. 

Generally a love correspondence is opened 
only where there has been an acquaintance, or 
previous introduction. In American society 
the gentleman is to make the first advances; 
aiici when circumstances are adverse to his 
receiving an introduction to the lady whose 
acquaintance he desires to cultivate, on know- 
ing her name and residence, he may address her 
by letter, giving reference, or assurance of his 
honorable character, and ask her for the 
privilege of an interview or a correspondence. 
Good judgment and pure intentions will be the 
correct guide in matters of love, for there can be 
no conventional rules for the caprices of Cupid. 
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Letter of the Poet, fohn Keats ^ to Miss Fanny Broivn^ 

declaring his Love, 

Newport, loth July, 1819. 
My Sweet Girl, — 

Your letter gave me more delight than anything 
in the world but yourself could have done ; indeed, I 
am astonished that any absent one could have that 
luxurious power over my senses which I feel. Even 
when I am not thinking of you I receive your influ- 
ence and a tenderer nature stealing over me. I am 
miserable that you are not with me. I breathe in 
that dull sort of patience that cannot be called life.. 
I never knew before what such a love as you have 
made me feel was. I did not believe in it; my 
fancy was afraid lest it should burn me up. But if 
you will love me, though there may be some fire, it 
will not be more than we can bear when moistened 
and bedewed with pleasures. You mention ** horrid 
people," and ask me whether it depends upon them 
whether I see you again. Do understand me, my 
love, in this. I have so much of you in my heart 
that I would not allow anything to harm you. I 
would never see anything but pleasure in your eyes, 
love on your lips, and happiness in your steps. . . • 
You say you are afraid I shall think you do not love 
me ; in saying this you make me ache the more to be 
near you. 
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I am at the diligent use of my faculties here. I 
do not pass a day without sprawling some blank 
verse, or togging some rhymes; and here I must 
confess that (since I am on that subject) I love you 
the more in that I believe you have liked me for my 
own sake and for nothing else. I have met women 
whom I really think would like to be married to a 
poem, and to be given away by a novel. . . . 

I kissed your writing over in the hope you had 
indulged me by leaving a trace of honey. . . . 

Ever yours, my love, 

JOHN KEATS, 

Letter of John Keats, the Poet^ to Fanny Brown. 

Sweet Fanny. 

You fear sometimes I do not love you so much as 
you wish ? My dear girl, I love you ever and ever, 
and without reserve. The more I have known the . 
more have I loved. In every way, — even my jeal- 
ousies have been agonies of love ; in the hottest fit 
I ever had I would have died for you. I have vexed 
you too much. But for love ! Can I help it ? You 
are always new. The last of your kisses was ever 
the sweetest, the last smile the brightest, the last 
movement the gracefulest. When you passed my 
window, home yesterday, I was filled with as much 
admiration as if I had seen you for the first time. 

You uttered half a complaint once that I only 
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loved your beauty. Have I nothing else to love in 
you but that ? Do not I see a heart naturally fur- 
nished with wings imprison itself with me ? No ill- 
prospect has been to turn your thoughts a moment 
from me. This, perhaps, should be as much a subject 
of sorrow as joy ; but I will not talk of that. Even 
if you did not love me I could not help an entire de- 
votion to you ; how much more deeply, then, must I 
feel for. you, knowing you love me. My mind has 
been the most discontented and restless one that 
ever was put into a body too small for it. I never felt 
my mind repose upon anything with complete and 
undisturbed enjoyment — upon no person but you. 
When you are in the room my thoughts never fly out 
of. the window ; you always concentrate my whole 
senses. The anxiety shown about our loves in your 
last note is an immense pleasure to me; however, 
you must not suffer such speculations to molest you 
any more ; nor will I any more believe you can have 
the least pique against me. Brown is gone out. 

Remembrances to your mother. 

Your affectionate 

J. KEATS. 

Letter of Richard Steele to Mary Scurlock^ asking her 

to marry him. 

Lord Sunderland's Office, 1707. 
Madam, — 

With what language shall I address my lovely fair 
to acquaint her with the sentiments of a heart she 
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delights to torture? I have not a minute's quiet 
out of your sight, and when I am with you you use 
me with so much distance that I am still in a state of 
absence, heightened with a view of the charms which 
I am denied to approach. In a word, you must give 
me either a fan, a mask, or a glove you have worn, or 
I cannot live. Otherwise you must expect that I'll 
kiss your hand ; or, when I next sit by you, steal your 
handkerchief. You yourself are too great a bounty 
to be received at once ; therefore, I must be prepared 
by degrees lest the gift might distract me with joy. 
Dear Miss Scurlock, I am tired of calling you by 
that name ; therefore say the day in which you will 
take that of madam. 
Your most obedient, most devoted, humble servant, 

RICH. STEELE. 

Richard Steele to his Wife, 

September 13, 1708. 
Dear Prue. 

I write to you in obedience to what you ordered 

me, but there are not words to express the tenderness 

I have for you. Love is too harsh a name for it ; but 

if you knew how my heart aches when you speak an 

unkind word to me, and springs with joy when you 

smile upon me, I am sure you would place your glory 

rather in preserving my happiness, like a good wife, 

than tormenting me like a peevish beauty. Good 
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Prue, write me word that you shall be overjoyed at 
my return to you, and pity the awkward figure I make 
when I pretend to resist you, by complying always 
with the reasonable demands of 

If our enamored husband, 

RICH. STEELE. 



From a Gentleman to a Lady^ asking her to allow a 

Correspondence, 

Boston Highlands, Feb 13, 1883. 
Miss Etta Jones. 

I trust you will pardon me for the liberty I take in 
addressing you this morning. I was so much im- 
pressed by your appearance at the skating carnival 
last evening that I write to suggest that, if agreeable 
to you, I should like to open a correspondence with 
you with a view to a more intimate acquaintance. I 
have been known in this vicinity for ten years ; am 
in business at No. — Tremont street, Boston ; have 
been connected with the Hollis Street Church for five 
years. Rev. H. B. Carpenter, pastor. Of him or any 
of my business associates you can inquire concerning 
my character. Trusting you will consider my sug- 
gestion with deliberation and condescend to return a 
favorable reply, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 

THOMAS J. MCCARTHY. 
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The Lady's Reply — Unfavorable, 

1087 Columbus Ave., Boston, Feb. 14, 1883. 
Thomas J. McCarthy. 

Sir, • — I have received your very respectful letter, 
and trust I appreciate the honor conferred by your 
desire to correspond with me. I am aware of your 
honorable position in society and doubt not that you 
are a thorough gentleman, but I do not feel that I 
care to cultivate any gentleman's acquaintance. 
Trusting that you will not censure the feelings which 
prompt me thus to decline your proposal, I remain, 

Respectfully, 

ETTA JONES. 



The Ladfs Reply, Granting the Request, 

1087 Columbus Ave., Boston, Feb. 14, 1883. 
Thomas J. McCarthy. 

Sir, — Your respectful letter asking the privilege 
of making my acquaintance through the medium of 
correspondence I have just received. I am aware 
of your gentlemanly and honorable character, and 
shall be pleased to receive and reply to your commu- 
nications. Trusting that we may be mutually inter- 
ested in this, nor find it a cause for regret, 

I remain, sir, respectfully, 

ETTA JONES. 
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Proposal of Marriage from a Gentleman to a Widow, 

March 7, 18 — , 

MAOABf, — 

Since our first introduction I have no longer been 
master of my own heart ; your numerous good quali- 
ties, your wit and beauty, have enslaved it, and now 
I offer it for your acceptance. 

I will not condescend to employ flattery, for your 
own excellent understanding would condemn it; 
neither will I attempt to draw any romantic pictures 
of conjugal happiness ; you are aware of what may be 
expected from the marriage state from a man, I trust, 
of liberal ideas, who is tenderly devoted to you. 

You have known me sufficient time to be able to 
judge of my merits (if I possess any) ; I shall there- 
fore content myself with making you an offer of my 
hand and heart, which I trust you will accept. 

My circumstances pecuniarily you know. Suffice 
it to say, I can insure you every earthly comfort in 
life. Will you accept my proposal ? I shall anxiously 
await your reply, and shall remain, my dear madam. 

Your devoted lover, 

SAMUEL SMITTEN. 

A Favorable Reply, 

March 9, 18 — . 
Dear Sir, — 

I confess that your conduct toward me has been 

such that I have rather expected that declaration 
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with which you have thought proper to honor me, 
and which I value more highly for its plainness and 
candor. 

I am aware of what degree of happiness we may 
expect from a marriage where there is mutual love. 

To the proposal you have made I have no objec- 
tion, because I respect your good qualities ; in fact, 
I will acknowledge the truth : you have long possessed 
my heart. You have, therefore, my full consent to 
your wishes. 

Concerning arrangements for our contemplated 
union, I leave it to you to suggest such as may be to 
you^most agreeable. Hoping that the sacred agree- 
ment which we now make may be a blessing to us / 

both, I am sir, L, 

Your affectionate friend, 

(Mrs.) JOHN H. SMITH. 

An Unfavorable Reply. « 

March 9, iS«». 
Sir, — 

Your declaration and proposal I have received, atid \ 

hasten to inform you that you have placed your affec- 
tions on one who can never return them. I trust, 
therefore, that you will endeavor and be able to con- 
quer a love which must be hopeless. You are doubt- 
less aware that when you have shown me any atten- f 
tion, I invariably treated you in a manner to check 



\ 
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whdt I saw was a regard for me that I could never 

have for you. 

I cannot dismiss the subject without thanking you 

for the honor you have given me, and for your many 

kind attentions ; and I assure you that you will ever 

possess my faithful friendship, and I shall remain, 

with respect, 

Your friend. 



Another Answer^ wishing time for Reflection, 

March 9, 18 — . 
Sir,— 

The short time we have known each other prevents 
my answering your letter in a decisive manner. 

My experience in life has taught me that the mar- 
riage relations should be entered upon with great de- 
liberation. You must not, therefore, be surprised, if, 
at my mature age, I am more cautious than those of 
tender years. Upon a better acquaintance our views 
may be more congenial ; until then your regard for 
me will, I trust, allow me a reconsideration of your 
proposal. Hoping to see you often, and to corre- 
spond with you in your absence, with the greatest re- 
spect for your kind attentions and esteem, I remain, 

sir, 

Yours with great regard. 
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A Lady's Letter to her Lover ^ whom she is soon 

to meet} 

Paris, Feb. 10, 1794. 
My Imlay. 

I seize this opportunity to inform you that I am to 
set out on my journey Thursday, and hope soon to 
tell you (on your own lips) how glad I shall be to see 
you. I have just got my passport, so I do not possess 
any impediment to my reaching Havre to bid you 
good-night next Friday in my new apartment, where 
I am to meet you, and love you, and where your 
smiles will cheer me, for I have not caught much 
comfort since we parted. 

You have by your tenderness and worth twisted 
yourself more artfully round my heart than I sup- 
posed possible. Let me indulge the thought that I 
have thrown out some tendrils to cling to the elm by 
which I wish to be supported. This is talking a new 
language to me I But knowing that I am not a para- 
site-plant, I am willing to receive the proofs of affec- 
tion that every pulse replies to, when I think of being 
once more in the same house with you. God bless 

you ! 

Yours truly, 

MARY, 

2 Maxy Wollstonecroft to Imlay. 
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From a Young Man to a Young Lady, asking the 
Privilege of an Acquaintance, 

Rochester, N.Y., March i, 1883. 
Miss Mary Hosmer. 

You will, I trust, pardon my abruptness in address- 
ing you. Having seen you on several occasions, and 
feeling a desire to make your acquaintance, I have 
waived an introduction, and ask if you will consent 
to an interview or correspondence. Mr. William 
Adams, who is well-known to your family, will give 
you any information concerning my character. 

Awaiting your reply, which I trust will be carefully 

considered, I am, 

Respectfully yours, • 

WILLIAM WORTH. 



Ladys Reply ^ referring to her Father. 

Oswego N.Y., March 10, 1883. 
Mr. William Worth. 

§iR, — Your letter of March i, asking an inter- 
view or a correspondence, I have just received. You 
are doubtless a worthy man ; in fact, the report our 
friend, Mr. Adams, gives of you is in every way satis- 
factory; but I never accept the attentions of any 
gentleman without first consulting with my father. 
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who is at present in the South. He will return in a 
few weeks, and then I will consider your proposition. 

Very respectfully yours, 

MARY HOSMER. 



Later Reply — Unfavorable. 

Mr. William Worth. 

Having consulted with my father concerning your 
letter of March i, I find it my duty to decline your 
attentions. This is not with any feelings of disre- 
spect towards you, but in conformity to the wishes of 
my father, who thinks that at my age it may not be 
best for me to cultivate any gentleman's acquaint- 
ance. I therefore remain with respect. 

Yours, MARY HOSMER. 

From a Lady^ to her Lover ^ who has treated 

her coldly, 

Dublin, 1714. 
Dear Sir, — 

Well, now I plainly see how great a regard you 
have for me. You bid me be easy and you'd see 
me as often as you could; you would better have 
said as often as you could get the better of your in- 
clination so much, or as often as you remembered 
there was such a person in the world. If you con- 
tinue to treat me as you do you will not be made ^ 

1 H^ter Vanhemrigh to Dean Swift 
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uneasy by me long. 'Tis impossible to describe 
what I have suffered since I saw you last. I am sure 
I could have borne the rack much better than those 
killing, killing words of yours. Sometimes I have 
resolved to die without seeing you more ; but those 
resolves, to your misfortune, did not last long, for 
there is something in human nature prompts one so 
to find relief in this world. I must give way to it, 
and beg you to see me and speak kindly to ine ; for 
I am sure you would not condemn any one to suffer 
as I have done, could you know it. The reason I 
write you is because I cannot tell you should I see 
you ; for when I begin to complain you are angry, 
and there is something in your look so awful that it 
strikes me dumb. Oh, that you may but have so much 
regard for me left that this complaint may touch your 
soul with pity ! I say as little as I can. Did you 
know what I felt I am sure it would move you. For- 
give me, and believe I cannot help telling you this 

and live. 

HESTER. 

Letter from a Lady"^ who has been slighted and neglected 
by the Husband whom she dearly loves. 

Mv Dear Gilbert. 

There was a gloominess diffused through your last 
letter, the impression of which still rests on my 

1 Mary Woltstonecroft to Gilbert Imlay. 
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mind; though, recollecting how quickly you throw 
off (he forcible feelings of the moment, I flatter my- 
self that it has long since given place to your usual 
cheerfulness. 

Believe me (and my eyes fill with tears of tender- 
ness as I assure you) there is nothing I would not 
endure in the way of privation rather than disturb 
your tranquillity. If I am fated to be unhappy, I 
will labor to hide my sorrows in my own bosom ; and 
you shall always find me faithful and affectionate. 

I grow more and more attached to our little girl, 
and cherish this affection without fear, because it 
must be a long time before it can become a bitterness 
of soul. She is an interesting creature. On ship- 
board how often, as I gazed at the sea, have I longed 
to bury my troubled bosom in the less troubled deep, 
and nothing but the sight of her — her playful smiles 
which seemed to cling and twine round my heart— 
could have stopped me. 

What peculiar misery has fallen to my share I To 
act up to my principles I have laid the strictest 
restraint on my very thoughts. Yes : not to sully the 
delicacy of my feelings, I have reined in my imag- 
ination, and started with affright from every sensation, 
that, stealing with balmy sweetness into my soul, led 
me to scent from the fragrance of reviving nature. 

I have dearly paid for one conviction. Love, in 
scmie minds, is an affair of sentiment, arising from 
the same delicacy of perception, or taste, as renders 
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them alive to the beauties of nature or poetry; alive 
to the charms of those evanescent graces that are, as 
it were, impalpable — they must be felt, they cannot 
be described. 

Love is a want of my heart. I have examined 
myself lately with more care than formerly, and find 
that to deaden is not to calm the mind. Aiming at 
tranquillity I have almost destroyed the energy of my 
soul, — almost rooted out what renders it estimable. 
Yes, I have damped that enthusiasm of character, 
which converts the grossest materials into a fuel that 
imperceptibly feeds hopes, which aspire above 
common enjoyment. Despair has rendered, me 
stupid ; soul and body seem to be fading away before 
the withering touch of disappointment. 

I am now endeavoring to recover myself ; and such 
is the elasticity of my constitution, and the purity of 
the atmosphere here, that health unsought for begins 
to reanimate my constitution. ... I have the 
sincerest esteem and affection for you. Adieu ! If 
I had anything more to say to you it has all flown 
or been absorbed by my most tormenting apprehen- 
sions. I scarcely know what new form of misery I 
have to dread. 

I ought to beg your pardon if I have sometimes 
written peevishly ; but you will impute it to affection 
if you understand anything of the heart of your 

marV. 
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Letter from a Lover to a Lady who has rejected him^ 

but still he loves her} 

Madam, — 

'Tis a sad misfortune to begin a letter with an 
adieu ; but when my love is crossed, it Is no wonder 
that my writing should be reversed. I would beg 
your pardon for the other offences of this nature 
which I have committed, but that I have so little 
reason to judge favorably of your mercy ; though I 
can assure you, madam, that I shall never excuse 
myself my own share of the trouble, no^more than I 
can pardon myself the vanity of attempting your 
charms, so much above the reach of my pretensions, 
and which are reserved for some more worthy 
admirer; If there be that man on earth who can 
merit your esteem, I pity him , for an obligation too 
great for a return must, to any generous soul, be very 
uneasy. 

May you be as happy, madam, in the enjoyment 
of your desires as I am miserable in the disappoint- 
ment of mine,, and, as the greatest blessing of your 
life, may the person you most admire love you as 
sincerely and as passionately as he whom you 
scorn. 

FARQUHAR. 

1 From George Parquhar, English dramatist, to Mrs. Olcyield, a 
charming actress, written about 1700. 
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A Young Mah^s abrupt declaration of Love, 

Eastham, March ip, 1870. 
My dear Lucinda. 

I will no longer restrain the feelings which have 
been burning within me ever since I first knew you. 
I loved you at first sight, and that love has been 
burning deeper and deeper into my inmost heart. 
Each loving look, each winning way, each smile, each 
frown from you has added fuel to this gnawing 
fiame. 

No happiness will be for me on earth, and I am 

sure there can be none m heaven, unless I can call 

you mine. My statement is, I know, abrupt, but I 

am wholly in earnest. Say, my dear Lucinda, will 

you be mine ? Shall I call you my wife ? My wife 

— oh, how sweet the word, and what is there that 

I would not do for your happiness ! All my most 

zealous devotion shall be to make you happy. Slight 

not my ardent entreaty. Will you be my wife, and 

shall I be your 

Loving husband ? 

AARON STONE. 

Letter (f Prince Albert to Queen Victoria. 

Dover Harbor, March 28, 1844. 
Mv Own Darling, — 

We got over our journey thus far rapidly and well ; 
but the tide has been so unmannerly as to be an hour 
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later than the calculated time, so that I cannot sail 
before three. Nevertheless, Smithett promises to 
deposit me at Ostend by half-past seven. I have been 
here about an hour, and regret the lost time I might 
have spent with you. Poor child I you will, while I 
write, be getting ready for luncheon, and will find a 
place vacant where I sat yesterday. In your heart, 
however, I hope my place will not be vacant. 1, at 
least, have you on board with me ip spirit. I reiterate 
my entreaty, " Bear up," and do not give way to low 
spirits, but try to occupy yourself as much as possible. 
You are even now half a day nearer seeing me again. 
By the time you get this letter it will be a whole day ; 
thirteen more, and I am within your arms. The 
railroad is wonderful, especially that part of it be- 
tween this and Folkestone. I have gone through 
part of the fortifications with some of the commanding 
officers, and am now writing in a handsome cabin of 
the " Princess Alice." They are on the point of rais- 
ing the anchor, which makes a hideous clatter. 

Our caravan is complete. The sun shines brightly, 
and the sea is calm. To-morrow Seymour will bring 
you farther news of me. 

Your most devoted 

ALBERT 
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A letter with a double meaning, showing how an in- 
genious wife deceived an arbitrary, overbearing hus- 
band, who compelled her to show him all her letters. 
To find the ladfs true meaning, read the first, third, 
fifth, seventh lines^ and so on. 

Dear Emma. 

I cannot be satisfied, my dearest friend, 
blest as I am in the matrimonial state, 
unless I pour into your friendly bosom, ^ 
which has ever been in unison with mine, 
the various sensations which swell,--'" 
with the liveliest emotions of pleasure, 
my almost bursting heart. I tell you, my dear 
husband is the most amiable of men. 
I have now been married seven weeks, and 
have never found the least reason to 
repent the day that joined us. My husband is, 
in person and manners, far from resembling 
ugly, cross, old, disagreeable, and jealous 
monsters, who think, by confining, to secure 
a wife. It is his maxim to treat as a 
bosom friend and confidant, and not as a 
plaything or menial slave, the woman 
chosen to be his companion. Neither party, 
he says, should always obey implicitly, 
but each yield to the other by turns. 
An ancient maiden aunt, near seventy, 
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a cheerful, venerable, and pleasant old lady, 
lives in the house with us, — she is the de- 
light of both young and old ; she is ci- 
vil to all the neighborhood around, 
generous and charitable to the poor. 
I believe my husband loves nothing more 
than he does me; he flatters me more 
than the glass, and his intoxication 
(for so I must call the excesses of his love) 
often makes me blush for the unworthiness 
of its object, and wish to be more deserving 
of the man whose name I bear. To 

say all in one word, my dear , and to 

crown the whole, my former gallant lover 
is now my indulgent husband, my fondness 
is returned, and I might have had 
a Prince, without the felicity I find in 
him. Adieu ! May you be as blest as I am un- 
able to wish that I could be more, 

happy. 

Yours affectionately, 

CHARLOTTE. 

From a Lady to a Gentleman^ informing him of a 

change in her Feelings, 

My Dear Samuel. 

I fear my avowal may give you some pain ; but it 
is better to be sincere and open in matters where the 
happiness of another is concerned. 
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To speak -plainly, then, I feel that my sentiments 
in regard to yourself are no longer what they were. 
While my esteem for your character remains un- 
shaken, I still cannot blind myself to the fact that 
I do not cherish that affection which a wife ought to 
feel for her husband, and without which the married 
life is one continual scene of torment and vexation. 
You will not, I am sure, give me credit for acting 
from mere fickleness, — especially as I do not at 
present entertain a partiality for any other ; but you 
must pardon me when I express my firm belief that 
all correspondence between us had better cease, and 
that such letters as have passed between us should 
be returned at the first convenient opportunity. 

Assuring you that as a friend I shall constantly 
remember you with esteem, 

I remain, my dear sir. 

Yours very faithfully, 

SUSAN. 

A Ladys Negative Reply to an offer of Marriage^ on 
the Ground of a Pre-engagement, 

London, May 28, 1870. 
Dear Sir, — 

While confessing myself honored by the preference 
avowed for me by one whom I have every reason to 
respect as a gentleman, I feel that it would be dis- 
honorable in me to keep you in any suspense, where 
the answer must be unfavorable. 
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For some time past I have been engaged to a 
gentleman, from whom I have every reason to ex- 
pect happiness and comfort. I must, therefore, hope 
that you will henceforth regard me only in the light 
of a friend ; and, with the sincere wish that such a 
partner as you deserve may speedily fall to your lot, 

Believe me, 

Your friend, 

M. M. 

From a Widow^ (ucepting a Marriage Proposal. 

Concord, Jan. 10, 1848. 
Dear Sir, — 

I take the first opportunity of acknowledging the 
receipt of the flattering letter with which you have 
favored me. You wish to know whether I am willing 
to enter again into the marriage state, and, in event 
of my being so, whether I should be adverse to ad- 
mitting you in the quality of a suitor. I assure you, 
sir, I feel flattered by the latter question and as to 
the former, I can only say, that I have no dislike to 
entering again into that state. But our acquaintance 
is at present imperfect, and we are comparatively 
strangers to each other's tastes and tempers. I need 
scarcely observe that an intimate knowledge of such 
matters is absolutely requisite before we can decide 
whether we are fitted for enjoying together a partner- 
ship in life. Meanwhile, I have no objection to 
allowing such freedom of acquaintance as shall en- 
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able us both to arrive at this knowledge, and can 
therefore only say, in conclusion, that the commence- 
ment of your addresses will meet with no obstacle 

from, 

Dear sir, 

Yours most faithfully, 
To , Esq. 

From a Widow, rejecting a Proposal of 
Marriage, 

Dear Sir, — 

I have just perused the flattering letter with which 
you have favored me. Of late, whilst enjoying the 
pleasure of your company I have not failed to ob- 
serve that your behavior towards myself has been 
more than ordinarily attentive ; and that on more 
than one occasion you have rendered yourself of 
essential service to my interests. Such conduct has 
not failed in attaining my favor and friendship, but has 
not had the effect of inspiring a deeper passion — a 
passion which I have totally renounced, whether on 
account of the advance in years {as the cctse may be\ or 
of attachment to the memory of my late husband, it 
is immaterial for me to state. Had I allowed myself 
to suppose that the attentions to which I have just 
alluded were prompted by any other feeling but that 
of simple friendship, I should certainly have en- 
deavored to repress them. Hence you may infer 
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that, while I decline the honor of addresses, I still 
remain, with best wishes for your future welfare. 

Dear sir, 

Your sincere friend, 
To y Esq. 

A Lady refusing Marriage^ on the Grounds of limited 

Means, 

Lexington Mass., Jan. lo, 1844. 
Mv Dear Sir, — 

To say that I do not feel pleased and flattered at 
your proposal would be to tell a useless untruth. I 
feel deeply, almost painfully, the conviction that 
your kind expressions are dictated by sincerity, and 
am the more grieved to be compelled to discourage 
them. 

But how are we situated ? What hope of happi- 
ness % with our unsettled prospects, and worse than 
small means ? Industry has doubtless never been, 
and never will be, wanting on your part: but the 
want of patronage and capital will ever hold back 
the efforts of tht most strenuous. For my own part, 
I can do little to make myself an encumbrance upon 
the efforts of one so young as yourself. No, my 

dear , we must wait for better times, and not 

entail misery beyond calculation upon others, as well 
as ourselves, by a too hasty step. 

Let us, therefore, continue as before, friends ; and 
if better times come it will then be for us to talk 
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about matrimony. Believe me, then, with every 
good and kindly wish, 

Your faithful friend, 



Complaining at not receiving a Letter. 

Concord, July 17, i860. 
My Dear, — 

No letter again ! You are really growing intoler- 
ably negligent, and I shall begin to think that you 
are getting tired of me, and that some new at- 
traction is in the field. Knowing how anxious I 
am respecting your health and welfare, I am sure 
you will give me the credit of not writing from 
idle jealousy, although I really feel grieved and 
anxious at your unusual neglect 

I have no news just at present — indeed, I am 
too much out of spirits to write at any great length. 
Pray hasten to remove all doubt from the mind of 
one whose thoughts, day and night, are upon you 
only. Your affectionate 

A Ladys acceptance of an offer of Marriage, 

Washington, D.C, July 10, 1856. 
My Dear Sir, — 

It is impossible for me to deny that your assiduous 

but delicate attentions to me of late have confirmed 

a favorable impression I had formed, but which the 

suddenness of your address rendered it impossible I 
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could avow. Your whole conduct has been that of a 

gentleman, and Mrs. 's representations are so 

strongly in your favor, that I feel it would be false 
modesty in me to disclaim a feeling of strong regard 
for yourself. Let us not, however, be too hasty in 
our conclusion ; let us not mistake momentary im- 
pulse for permanent impression ; let us rather seek 
to know more of each other, to study each other's 
temper, and to establish that sincere esteem which 
should, which must, be the foundation of every 
deeper feeling. 

I have written to my father on the subject, and, 
as I anticipated, he has laid me under no restraint, 
save of cautioning me not to be hasty in giving that 
promise, or accepting it from another, which may 
involve the happiness of a whole life. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. begs that you will accept a general invi- 
tation to her tea-table, to which arrangement, I can 
assure you, no objection will be made by 

Yours very truly, 



Letter of John Winthrop, first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts^ to his Wife, 

Childerditch, Jan. i, 1623. 
My Sweet Spouse, — 

I praise our good God, and do heartily rejoice in 

thy welfare and of the rest of the family, longing 
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greatly to be with thee, whom my soul delights in 
above all earthly things ; these times of separation 
are harsh and grievous while they last, but they shall 
make our meeting more comfortable. It will be 
Monday at night before I can come home. In the 
meantime my heart shall be with thee, as it is always, 
and as thy love deserves. I am at Childerditch, from 
whence I cannot go till Saturday, and it will be too 
far to come home ; so I intend to keep the Lord's 
day at Sir Harry Mildman's. . . . 

I thought it good to write lest thou should'st be 
troubled at my not coming on Saturday night. Thus 
commending thee and all ours to the gracious bless- 
ings and holy providence of our Heavenly Father, I 
heartily embrace my sweet wife in the arms of my 
best affections, ever resting 

Thy faithful husband, 

J. WINTHROP. 
To my loving wife, Mrs. Winthrop 
at Groton in Suffolk. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RELIGIOUS LETTERS. 

nPHE world has been taught many great moral 
and religious truths through the medium 
of letters. The epistles of the early church writ- 
ers show thus the wonderful manner in which the 
gospel was proclaimed and expounded. The 
writings of Paul, which are in the form of let- 
ters, are wonderful examples. His epistles will 
stand the criticisms and command the respect 
of all generations. The early fathers in the 
Christian church, in the struggle that followed 
the overthrow of Judaism and mythology, seem 
to have been wonderfully gifted in the epistolary 
art. The leaders of all the great religious move- 
ments that have shaken the world have been 
distinguished letter-writers, and their letters 
have carried convincing arguments that have 
moved multitudes. 
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It is not, however, to the letters of the dis- 
tinguished that the Christian world owes especial 
deference. These, like a mighty torrent, have 
shaken the mountains and flooded the valleys ; 
but, like the silent rivulet that steals down' the 
hillside and through the meadows, watering and 
cheering all along its course, has been the sub- 
tile, persuasive power of loving Christian letters 
from multitudes of pens unknown and unheard of 
in history. 

A mother's loving letters have turned the 
course of many a wayward child, and a father's 
written words of entreaty have brought back 
many a wandering prodigal. From silent letters 
the pure influence of holy lives has been, exhaled 
like a sweet odor, and all who have breathed it 
have been cheered and blessed. 

From a Mother to her Son, 

Salem, March 10, 1870. 
My Dear Boy, — 

None but a mother can feel the anxiety which I 
feel for you, my dear boy. I think of you contin- 
ually, and, though I know you have always been a 
good boy, yet when I realize how great the tempta- 
tions to which you are exposed in a great city, my 
heart goes out after you, and each night I carry you 
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in the arms of my faith to our Heavenly Father, and 
implore him to keep you from falling into the vices 
of a city life. Oh, my dear boy, I beseech you, for 
the sake of your mother, who loves you, and whom 
you always loved, forget not the teachings of your 
childhood. I have often tried to point you to him 
who said, "My grace is sufficient for you." "I 
will not suffer you to be tempted above what you are 
able to bear." 

The constant prayer of your loving mother is, 
" Lord, save my child ! " 

I send you the things which your sister prepared 
for you. I hope you will enjoy them. I shall not 
write again till next week. In your next letter tell 
me if you read the Bible I gave you, and how you 
get along in your business, and if you are tr}-ing to 
do as you know your mother wishes. 

Be a good boy, and you will be happy, and be a 

source of comfort to your loving 

MOTHER. 

From a Christian Lady} who has recovered Jrom sick- 
ness in answer to prayer y to a Christian Friend, 

WiNTERDYNE, Feb. 22, 1 875. 

Dear Mr. 

I want to thank you for all your prayers for me. 

Only, only have the prayers of my dear friends held 

1 Frances R. HavergaL 
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me back from going to be with the Beloved one ! Or 
has he some more little work for me to do, and so 
has only been richly answering all your prayers in 
" the perfect peace in which he has kept me " ? Oh, 
he has been tenderly gracious to me. It has been 
such gentle, faithful loving-kindness all through. 
It seems -like coming back from the very golden 
gates, if I may but in some way tell of his faithful- 
ness. I do wish people would trust Jesus out and 
outy — and give themselves up utterly to him, — and 
then they would " find rest to their souls." 

How wonderfully kind he has been to me I He 
has taken my will as I have given it to him, and now 
I am not conscious of even a wish crossing his will 
concerning me. I seem to be perfectlv satisfied 
with whatever he chooses, and it is so nice. ... I 
do trust him utterly, and feel as if I could not help 
trusting him. It seems to "come natural" now, 
and I will fear no evil seems a natural sequence. 
What should I fear ? There is no terror in anything 
when safe in the arms of Jesus, and nothing can 
take me out of them. The marvellous way in which 
God has inclined you especially, and others, too, to 
pray for me, does seem such a token of his incom- 
prehensible love to me, that I need an eternity to 
praise him to my heart's content. 

How infinitely blessed it is to be entirely Christ's ; 
to feel that Jesus has undertaken simply everything 
for us ! And is it not grand to have the privilege of 
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being his instrument? It does seem such loving 
condescension that he should use us. 

I do not know when I shall get down-stairs. I am 
yet much too weak. But I am in no hurry. He will 
give me strength in the right time. Yours, 

F. R. H. 



FrBtn a Pastor to an Unfaithful Deacon, 

My Dear Sir and Brother, — 

It is with a heavy heart that I seat myself to indite 
this letter. I would that the occasion might pass 
from me. 

There has come to my ears, from time to time, 
the whisper of scandal, in which your good name 
would seriously have been compromised, but that in 
my faith toward you I resolutely refused to listen 
to any suggestions of evil. 

The circumstances under which you were seen 
yesterday, by myself and three other witnesses, call 
these matters again to mind, and demand that I ask 
of you an explanation. 

I am still exceedingly loath to credit the aspersions 
cast by busy tongues upon your character ; and feel, 
notwithstanding what I witnessed, that a few words 
from you may set all right 

Since a slight cloud of doubt still hangs above the 
clear horizon of utter truth, I must, as your pastor, 
and the head of the church of Christ in which you 
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hold an important office, ask you to submit an explana- 
tion as to the causes of all these suspicions which 
rest upon you. 

The explanation may be in writing or by a per- 
sonal interview in my study, but it must be within 
five days after the receipt of this letter. Otherwise 
it will become my duty to bring the matter before the 
standing committee of the church. 

Trusting, as your friend and frequent associate for 
the past four years, that all doubts may speedily be 
removed, and the truth shine forth as clearly as the 
noonday sun, I remain, 

In bonds of Christian fellowship. 
Your pastor and friend, 

JAMES KIRKE MEDWAY. 

From a Husband to his Wife^ urging greater 

Seriousness, 

My Dear, Dear Wife, — 

I shrink even now from the task I have set myself 
to do — the writing to you of that which I have in 
mind. Were it not for the great love I bear you I 
might longer remain silent. 

You must know, my dearest, how your present 
habits of thought and life displease me. 

Although I have said little, yet since our serious 
conversation on the first of last month, we both must 
have perceived too plainly that the bond of perfect 
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sympathy which should join wife and husband has 
been steadily loosening. 

It is impossible that this should go further without 
unhappy results to both. May God grant that it has 
not already progressed too far ! It may be that I 
have unconsciously departed from the moral and 
mental standpoint on which both our feet were firmly 
fixed during the first year of our marriage ; but 
I have certainly perceived a change in yourself, 
and one which occasions me the deepest regret. 
Pardon me the abruptness with which I enter the 

subject, for I would spare your feelings the slightest 
wound. 

I see in you an increasing tendency to undue levity 
of deportment, manifested both in our home and 
outside. I have noticed that occurrences which per- 
haps slightly shock the sensibilities of others serve 
only to excite your mirth. 

The subjects which you introduce into conversa- 
tion are seldom suggestive of deep thought or 
earnest feeling. The jealous eyes of my affection 
perceive that you prize less than formerly the sacred 
associations of home and the companionship of your 
husband. 

Several of your late acquaintances seem to him of 
a shallow and giddy sort, whose influence upon your- 
self cannot be elevating. 

That influence has already led you to a degree of 
excess in the pursuit of public amusement. 
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Perhaps I am stating these things too strongly, but 
if so, the offence must be charged to the pure zeal 
of my motive in writing. 

Let me beg you will consider this matter. The 
methods of bringing about the desirable change will 
suggest themselves to you. 

Then, with a full appreciation of the seriousness of 
life, and with nothing to rudely break our complete 
unity of interest in worship, work, recreation, sorrow, 
and all else, we shall be the happiest pair since Eden 
was lost to man. 

With unspeakable love, 

Your devoted husband, 

HORACE. 

Letter from a Christian Lady '^ to a Mother on the 

Death of her Child, 

Leamington, Dec. 10, 1870. 
Dear, Dear Mrs. Smiih. 

What can I do but just weep with you I I can 
only guess what this sorrow is. Only I know it must 
be the greatest, except one, which could come to you. 
That dear little, beautiful thing 1 He looked so sweet 
and happy when I saw him; no baby face ever 
liaunted me as, somehow, his did. If you could only 
see him now, how beautiful he must be now that he 
has seen Jesus, and shines in the light of God. It is 

1 Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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even more wonderful to think of that great transition 
for a baby than for a grown person ; one cannot imagine 
the sudden expansion into such knowledge and con- 
scious joy. I was looking back this morning upon 
long memories of soul-trials, years of groping and 
stumbling and longing, sinning and sorrowing, of 
heart weariness and faintness, temptation, and fail- 
ure ; all these things which I suppose every Christian 
must pass through, more or less, at some stage 
or other on the way home; and the first distinct 
thought which came through the surprise and sor- 
row at the sad news was, '*That dear little re- 
deemed one is spared all this^ taken home without 
any of these roughest roughnesses of the way; 
he will never fear doubt or sin, never grieve his 
Saviour. Is it not the very best and kindest thing 
that tender Saviour could do for him ? Only it is not 
what you meant when you prayed that he might be 
his own. But better he is with him at once and 
forever, and waiting for you to come home. I am 
only writing all this because my heart is full, and 
must pour out a little. I know we cannot comfort, — 
only Jesus can ; and I shall go and plead long and 
intensely for this as soon as I have closed my letter. 
He must be specially " touched " in such a sorrow, for 
he knows by actual experience what human love is. 
Three such great sorrows in jone year ! How spe- 
cially he must be watching you in this furnace 1 

Yours with deepest sympathy. 
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From a Young Man to his Brother in the City, 

, Newington, Jan. 3, 1881. 

My Dear Brother, — 

How much I wish I could see you, and that we 
might sit down together as we used to do, for a good 
talking-over of everything that interests us; but I 
suppose I must be content for the present with this 
one-sided conversation. The old home is not the 
same place since you left, and from our family life 
something is constantly missed. Father grows mani- 
festly older each month. He has grown quite gray, 
and it has become his habit to sit for an hour or 
two, in the middle of the day, in his arm-chair, 
in the southwest corner of the middle room, for 
rest. 

Mother, the dear, the loving, the patient, toils on 
incessantly, never murmuring, and seeming never to 
feel weariness. 

There is not a day but you are mentioned, hardly 
an hour that you are not in our thoughts ; and morning 
by morning, at the family altar, our good father's voice 
breaks as he commends "the absent one" to the 
care of him who never slumbers nor sleeps. 

O my brother, are you not ready to renounce your 
false ambitions, and give up the life you are leading ? 
Are not there greater happiness and security in pur- 
suing the quieter course of life as those who have 
borne our names before us have lived. 
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Why longer pursue those phantoms which elude 
you, and which have eluded all who have hitherto 
undertaken to capture them ? 

Let your brother ask, if with all the apparent advan- 
tages of your busy life, there is still within you the 
peace with self, the security about the future, and the 
untroubled conscience admitting of the soundest rest, 
which we mutually experienced in those good old 
days when we were all together, and before your 
mind was disturbed by those unfortunate speculations 
and doubts which tore you from us and separated 
you from your other and better self. 

I would write more at length, but time will not 
now allow it. Please let us hear from you soon and 
often. 

Affectionately, your brother, 

HENRY. 

To a Mother on the Death of her Child, 

New Orleans, April lo, 1879. 
My Dear Nora, — 

If any consolation can be afforded under so heavy 
an affliction as you have just experienced, it must 
come from a higher power than mine. Your own 
strong sense of religion, and of our duty of resig- 
nation to a power that is beyond our control and 
a will that is ever beneficently directed toward our 
good, must uphold you in this most bitter trial. I 
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well know how painful the well-meant, but often mis- 
taken, officiousness of friends may be on such occa- 
sions, or I should have hastened to your side, and 
sought to assuage the pangs of your overworn spirit. 
It were a melancholy pleasure to dwell upon the 
virtues and accomplishments of your late beloved 
husband ; but the subject is too painful for me, and, 
in the confidence that he is in the enjoyment of an 

everlasting happiness, such as, my dear , even 

you could not have realized to him on earth, I hope 
that you will support your spirits, both for your own 
and your children's sake, and look forward to that 
brighter and happier world in which we shall go to 
those who cannot return to us. 

God comfort you, dear . 

Your affectionate and sorrowing friend. 



From a Dying Father to his Eldest Son. 

My Dear John, — 

As the last good I can do for you in this world, I 
iiow join to the trifles I leave you, these few lines, 
which I beg of you often to read for his sake who 
ever loved you so tenderly. Above all things, fear 
God as the Supreme Author of all good ; love him 
in your soul, and be religious; but detest every 
tincture of hypocrisy. 

Regard your neighbor, that is, all mankind, and of 
whatever nation, profession or faith, while they are 
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honest — and be ever so thyself; it is the best policy 
in the end, depend upon it. 

Guard against idleness; it is the root of every 
misery, to which bad company gives the finishing 
stroke. 

Love economy, without avarice, and be ever thyself 
thy best friend. 

Fly from the excesses of debauchery; they will 
rot thy body, and be a canker in thy mind. To keep 
both sound, my dear, be never behindhand with thy 
correspondent, with thy creditor, with thy daily occu- 
pations, or with thy conscience, and thy soul shall 
enjoy peace. 

By using air, exercise, diet, and recreation, thy 
body shall possess health and vigor. 

Dear John, should fortune frown, which, depend 
on it, she sometimes will, then look around on 
thousands more wretched than thyself, and who, per- 
haps, did less deserve to be so, and be content. 
Content is better than fine gold. 

Wish not for death, — it is sin ; but scorn to fear it, 
and be prepared to meet it every hour, since come it 
must, while the good mind smiles at its sting, and 
defies its point. Beware of passion and cruelty ; but 
rejoice in being good-natured, not only to man, but 
to the meanest insect ; that is, to the whole creation, 
without exception ; desist from hurting them but for 
thy food and thy defence. To be cruel is the portion 
of the coward^ while bravery and humanity go hand 
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in hand, and please God. Obey with temper, and 
even' pleasure, those set over thee ; since, without 
knowing how to be obedient, none know how to com- 
mand. 

Now, my dear boy, love your mother and the little 
children from the heart, if ever you had a real love 
for your dear father, who requests it of you. She has 
most tenderly proved a help to thy infant state ; and 
while thou art a brother to her helpless little ones, 
prove thyself, also, a parent and a guardian, by a 
constant kindness and a proper conduct. Let that 
good sense with which Heaven has been pleased to 
befriend thee, promote peace and harmony in thy dear 
family; then shall the blessing of Almighty God 
overspread you and them, and we, together with your 
beloved mother, my dear Johanna, have a chance 
once more to meet, where, in the presence of our 
heavenly Benefactor, our joy and happiness shall be 
eternal and complete ; which is the ardent wish, the 
sincere prayer, the only hope, of your once loving 
father, thy tender parent, who, my dear child, when 
you read this, shall be no more, and rests with an 
affectionate heart to all eternity. 

Yours affectionately. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following letters are from distinguished 
diplomatists, and are inserted here to suggest 
how. such correspondence is conducted. 

Letter of Wm, If, Seward, Secretary of State, to 
Charles Francis Adams, Minister to England 
during the War of the States. 

Department of State, 

Washington, D. C, November 30, 1862. 
Sir,— 

I have expected to be able to inform you that 
General Burnside has advanced across the Rappa- 
hannock. His preparations are ready, and the move- 
ment is imminent. He has a large and fine army. 

General Banks's latest day assigned for embarka- 
tion has passed. I trust he will be on his way when 
this despatch leaves this coast. The " Passaic " has 
at last left her port. The Secretary of the Navy 
reckons confidently on the rapid completion and 
despatch of sufficient iron-clad auxiliaries to reduce 
Charleston. 
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The gold speculation seems to have passed its 
zenith, and to be decidedly declining. 

More of moderation and self-reliance is manifested 
by the people now than at any time since the war 
began. 

Congress has come together in, I think, a good, 
practical temper. The President's Message grasps 
the subject of slavery earnestly and confidently. It 
would be unbecoming, even if it were possible, to 
predict the reception which his bold suggestion of 
gradual and compensated emancipation will meet. 
It is something to know, perhaps all that can be 
known now, that the great problem of civil war 
maintains its importance, and secures the considera- 
tion it deserves. 

While the people hesitate, doubt, and divide upon 
each new suggestion that is made for the solution of 
the problem, they no longer shrink from contemplat- 
ing and studying it. If they seem to the world to be 
slow in reaching it, the world ought to be reassured 
of their success by the reflection that no nation ever 
advanced faster in a task so complicated and diffi- 
cult. The great question heretofore has been, Can 
the Constitutional Union endure through the trial ? 
There is no longer any ground for despondency on 
that point. When we compare the military and naval 
conditions of the country now with what they were 
when Congress came together a year ago, — when we 
compare the condition of our foreign relations now 
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existing with that which prevailed when Congress 
assembled a year ago, — we see evidences of strength, 
power, and stability which then it would have seemed 
presumptuous to expect. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
To Charles Francis Adams, Escp, 
Legation of the United States, 
London, England. 

Letter of Hon, Charles Francis Adams to William H, 
Seward, Secretary of State, during the War of the 
States, 

Legation of the United States, 

London, Eng., December 4, 1862. 
Sir,— 

I have to acknowledge the reception of despatches 
from the department, numbered from 399 to 407, 
inclusive, with the exception of No. 404; also de- 
spatch No. 396, noted as missing last week. 

Little has taken place here worthy of note since 
the date of my last. Public attention has been much 
drawn to the state of affairs on the Continent, the 
effect of which is to divert it in a corresponding de- 
gree from America. 

So far events must be considered as looking favor- 
ably for the United States. There is less appearance 
of a desire to intermeddle with differences. The 
distress in the manufacturing districts has gradually 
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reached a height sufficient to bring out a correspond^ 
ing effort to provide for it. It is more than likely • 
that from this it will become less and less burden- 
some. Such engagements have been entered into 
for a prospective supply of cotton from other sources 
than the United States, that a probability of the sud- 
den opening of our ports is beginning to be viewed 
with as much apprehension as desire. The chief 
event that is looked for is the moment when the price 
of the manufactured product will have risen so high 
as to render the resumption of labor, under the 
ruling price of the raw material, profitable. Thus 
far it is notorious here that all the markets of the 
world to which the English have access had been, 
prior to the troubles, so much glutted with their 
cotton goods as, in spite of the subsequent cessation 
of manufacture, not yet to have recovered their 
equilibrium. But the passage of each day now con- 
tributes to restore it. And, though it may be yet a 
great while before the manufacture will return to its 
pristine proportions, there are strong reasons to believe 
it will not be long before an expansion will take the 
place of the contracted industry. This commercial 
revolution, like the political one now going on m 
America, has reached such a pass that it now seems 
for the interests of the whole world that there should 
be no falling back into it hereafter. 

The establishment of various sources of supply of 
cotton, by other than slave labor, is now rendered in 
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the highest degree likely. The restriction upon the 
* exportation of it from America is not, then, to be re* 
garded as by any means an unmixed evil, — rather is 
It to be considered as likely out of evil to educe a 
greater good. Had the rebels been as successful in 
their labors of destruction of their own property as 
they at one time pretended, I am not at all sure that 
they would not have done everybody but themselves 
a most essential service. 

I only fear the extent of their future perform- 
ance. For, even at this moment, any restoration 
of their old system of labor m producing this com- 
modity of cotton, is to be regarded as one of the 
events the most to be deprecated by all the highest 
interests of humanity everywhere on the globe. It 
was an overweening confidence in the power of an 
apparent monopoly which precipitated these mis- 
guided men into the abyss into which they find them- 
selves plunged. To extricate them, with the retention 
of any means of reviving in them their former delu- 
sion, would be no true charity to them, whilst it would 
endanger the peace and happiness of everybody 
else. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient 

servant, 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

To Hon. William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 
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When General Robert E. Lee, commander of 
the Confederate forces during the war of the 
States, was compelled to surrender, he sent the 
following beautifully worded farewell letter to 
his army : — 

Appomattox Ct. House, April 10, 1865. 

To THE Army of Northern Virginia. 

After four years of arduous service, marked by 
unsurpassed courage and fortitude, the Army of 
Northern Virginia has been compelled to yield to 
overwhelming numbers and resources. 

I need not tell the brave survivors of so many 
hard-fought battles, who have remained steadfast to 
the last, that I have consented to this result from no 
distrust of them ; but, feeling that valor and devo- 
tion could accomplish nothing that would compen- 
sate for the loss that would have attended the 
continuance of the contest, I determined to avoid 
the useless sacrifice of those whose past services 
have endeared them to their countrymen. By terms 
of agreement, officers and men can return to their 
homes, and remain there, until exchanged. You 
will take with you the satisfaction that proceeds 
from a consciousness of duty faithfully performed, 
and I earnestly pray that a merciful God will extend 
to you his blessing and protection. With an unceas- 
ing admiration of your constancy and devotion to 
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your country, and a grateful remembrance of your 
kind and generous consideration of myself, I bid you 
all an Affectionate farewell, 

R. E. LEE, General. 

Following is a copy of the only letter in 
America known to have been written by Queen 
Victoria's own hand. It was written to George 
Peabody while he was in England in 1866 : — 

Windsor Castle, March 28, 1866. 

The queen hears that Mr. Peabody intends shortly 
to return to America ; and she would be sorry that 
he should leave England without being assured by 
herself how deeply she appreciates the noble act, of 
more than princely munificence, by which he has 
sought to relieve the wants of her poorer subjects 
residing in London. It is an act, as the queen 
believes, wholly without parallel, and which will 
carry its best reward in the consciousness of having 
contributed so largely to the assistance of those who 
can little help themselves. 

The queen would not, however, have been satisfied 
without giving Mr. Peabody some public mark of her 
sense of his munificence ; and she would have gladly 
conferred upon him either a baronetcy or the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, but that she under- 
stands Mr. Peabody to feel himself debarred from 
accepting such distinctions. 
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It only remains, therefore, for the queen to give 
Mr. Peabody this assurance of her personal feelings, 
which she would further wish to mark by asking him 
to accept a miniature portrait of herself, which she 
will desire to have painted for him, and which, when 
finished, can either be sent to him in America, or 
given to him on the return which, she rejoices to 
hear, he meditates to the country that owes him so 
much. 
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CHAPTER XL 

INVITATION. — PROFESSIONAL. — PRESENTA- 
TION AND VISITING CARDS, AND THEIR 
USES. 

/^^ARDS, though only pieces of pasteboard, 
bearing simply a name, play an important 
part in the drama of social life. Their import- 
ance arises not from what they are, but what 
they represent. They exhibit whatever of char- 
acter or influence is attached to the name 
they bear, and, in many cases, become the repre- 
sentative of the individual. Though it may be 
deemed foreign to this book to introduce here 
a chapter on this subject, yet there are so many 
ways where cards are a part of our subject that 
it may be well to consider their various uses. 

CEREMONIAL CARDS. 

These are such as are used for invitations to 
wedding-parties, .funerals, and receptions, and 
have been alluded to in the chapter on weddings. 
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There are sold by stationers correspondence 
cards with envelopes ; these are used for written 
invitations, or notes of regret, and are approved 
by the usages of many refined people ; yet a 
note-sheet, folded once, is most stylish for that 
purpose. Cards, however, because of their con- 
venience, hold an important place, and are used 
for any purpose for which a billet was formerly 
employed. Cards of invitation should always 
be sent in envelopes. 

A Club Invitation to Dinner, 



The Bohemian Club 

Invites you to Dinner^ February 22, at 6 P.M., 
60 Royal Street, New Orleans. 



An Invitation to meet a Distinguished Person, 



Mr. Silas Wigglesworth requests the pleasure 
of Mr. John Smith's company^ on Saturday, 
March 9, from two till four 0* clock p.m., to meet 
the President of the United States, 

22 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Invitation to Dinner. 



Mr, and Mrs, D, H. Montrose 

Request the pleasure of your company at 
Dinner^ Feb, 22^ ■^<S*^J, dt 6 &clock p.m. 
10 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 



PRESENTATION CARDS. 

In presenting a gift to a friend, it is always 
proper to send a note of some kind with it, and 
a card is frequently used, as follows : — 



Miss Page sends her Christmas greeting to Miss 
LockCy and begs her to cuccept the accompanying gift 
as a token of regard, 

Christmas, 1S81. 



VISITING CARDS. 



These very familiar little messengers play 
an important part in social life ; they come and 
go continually, bearing their silent messages, 
and are as exorbitant and exacting in their 
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demands as the most royal members of society. 
There are customs governing their use ih al- 
most every locality ; and even in the same city 
there are, among polite people, differences of 
opinion concerning what is in every case their 
proper use. This cannot be determined in all 
points, and must still remain for discussion. 
Only the forms generally accepted by the best 
authorities are given here. Others must be 
learned by observing the usages of each com- 
munity. 

They should be of pure white, with only 
the name and address engraved, written, or 
printed on them. Engraved or carefully written 
cards are most in style. Embossed or orna- 
mented cards are not to be tolerated. Ladies' 
cards are generally larger than gentlemen's. 
Old English type, for the name, is always pretty, 
but latterly plain script has been most in use. 

Titles are seldom used on cards, though there 
are cases where their use is allowable. 

The social titles used, are Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss. A gentleman and his wife who are accus- 
tomed to visit much together have a joint card, 
thus : — 
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Mr, and Mrs. "H. H. Brown^ 
gg Fifth Avenue^ 

New York. 



A married lady, if her husband is living, al- 
ways uses her husband's name, thus : — 



Mrs. yphn B. Baily. 



It is optional with a widow, whether she uses 
her own or her husband's name, though in the 
usages of the best society, every widow who re- 
spects the departed husband retains his name 
on her cards. 

On gentlemen's cards, no honorary titles 
are tolerated, and only the professional titles 
of doctors, dentists, and clergymen are ever 
used. A card thus printed is used in business 
as well as socially, and is allowable, yet it savors 
somewhat of a desire to display one's acquire- 
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ments, or to carry business into social life. A 
clergyman's card is most common, for he may 
call on strangers of his parish, who might not 
know his name without the title Rev, prefixed, 
thus : — 



Rev, Jonas Terror. 



Or: — 



Jonas Terror^ 
Pastor of First Parish Church, 



H. W, Holman, D. M, D. 
Office, 80 Arch St., 

Philadelphia. 
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James Williams^ M,D, 



Offiob, 
10 State Street 



Sometimes, where a lady has a young daugh- 
ter who is just coming into society, the name 
of the mother and daughter are both printed on 
the same card ; and should either call without the 
other, a line is drawn through a name, thus : — 



Miss Bessie King, 



Sisters who visit much together, sometimes 
have a joint card, thus: — 



The Misses Graves. 
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In large communities, and on cards used 
while journeying, it is well to have the street- 
number on the cards. This may be under the 
name, in the lower left-hand corner. 

Where there are several young unmarried 
daughters in a family, the eldest has her card 
printed with the social title Miss, thus : — 



Miss Smith. 



While the other daughters have their Christian 
name on their cards, with or without the title. 
Miss : — 



Miss Lillie Smith, 



When persons have special days for receiving 
calls, at which time they are expected to be at 
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home, it is customary to have the day mentioned 
on the lower left-hand comer, thus : — 



Mrs, William Dobbs, 



TUX8DATB. 



Persons in mourning, either gentleman or 
lady, may have, during the period of wearing 
weeds, a card with a black border, called a 
. mourning-card, — the width of the border, in a 
certain sense, indicating the nearness of the 
friend or the recentness of the affliction, thus : — 




When one is about to leave town for a long 
time, it is customary, in making final calls, to 
leave a card with the letters P.P.C. marked in 
the lower left-hand corner, implying that^the 
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call is to present parting compliments. See 
page 75, thus : — 



Mr, and Mrs, John Jones, 



P,P,C, 



Mrs, H, H, Harrigan, 



P,P,C, 



A member of a club may have the club name 
engraved in the lower left-hand corner. And a 
gentleman representing a business firni may 
have a card, with the firm's name, delicately 
engraved in the same manner, thus : — 



/o/in S. Loomis, 



Bohemian Club, 
New Orleans, 



mi 
I 
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W. B. Perkins. 



D. LOTHROP & Co., 
Boston, 



ETIQUETTE OF CALLING, AND USE OF CARDS. 

Having given above some of the different 
styles of cards, it will be important to know 
what is accepted in society as the correct man- 
ner of using them. There is an unwritten law, 
which is always suggested by good sense, that 
cannot be fully expounded, and can only find 
expression as unexpected circumstances and 
occasions arise. Yet the usages of good society 
have adopted the following 

COMMON CUSTOMS CONCERNING CARDS. 

On making a call, the card is handed to the 
person who attends the door, and the caller 
inquires for the person or persons for whom the 
call is intended. The card thus announces 
the caller's name, and prevents mistakes and 
misunderstandings. 
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If the persons inquired for are announced as 
" not at home," the card is left. If there are 
two persons for whom the call is intended, it 
is proper to leave two cards. And always, when 
calling on a family where there are both elderly 
and young ladies, and it is desired to retain or 
cultivate. the acquaintance of both, it is custom- 
ary to leave two cards. In some cities it is 
allowable, instead of leaving two cards, to leave 
one card, with the right-hand end bent or creased ; 
and a card left with the end or side turned over 
denotes that the caU was made in person. 
This, however, is not required, except in 
society where it is sometimes necessary to send 
cards, instead of calling. 

The custom of bending and creasing mm is 
not a desirable one. The card does not always 
retain the impression made, and, if it does, it 
mars its beauty; besides the custom is not 
universal, and one may misinterpret the mean- 
ing. It would be better to abandon the custom 
altogether. 

Cards are sometimes left instead of making a 
call. A lady much pressed by the demands of 
society, and who wishes to retain her circle of 
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friends, may drive to her friend's door, and her 
coachman may hand her card to the servant for 
the lady of the house. This is considered equiv- 
alent to making a call in person. 

After a person has been a guest at a party, 
dinner, or formal entertainment, it is expected 
that a call will be made upon the hostess within 
a short time after the event. If " not at home," 
cards may be left, and these will represent the 
visitor, and be accepted for the call. 

When calls are made for the purpose of ex- 
pressing congratulations, as on the birth of a 
child, or any important blessing, it is proper to 
leave a card, in case the family or friend is " not 
at home," with the word " Congratulation " 
written on the corner Or, if it is a call to ex- 
press regret or sympathy, the word "Condo- 
lence " is written. 

When persons are ill, cards may be left for 
them, with inquiries concerning them, and ex- 
pressions of regret. 

It is proper to leave or send your card imme- 
diately on being informed of a death in a friend's 
family ; but a week or two should elapse before 
making a call of sympathy. 
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A lady in affliction, who may not wish to 
make calls, may send her mourning-card to her 
friends. Those receiving it are expected to 
call on her. See style, page 200. 

When one has reqeived an invitation to a 
wedding, party, reception, or dinner, and cannot 
attend, a card may be sent or left at the resi- 
dence, with the word " Regrets " written on the 
corner. This is often done in such cases ; but a 
regular note, expressing regrets, is more as it 
should be. 

A gentleman or lady who may be stopping 
temporarily in a place where they have acquaint- 
ances can announce the fact, and imply that 
they would be pleased to receive calls, by send- 
ing cards with their address. Those receiving 
such are expected to call if they desire the 
acquaintance. 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS CARDS. 

These are so common and so well known to 
every one, that no examples are needed. 

Professional Cards may contain the owner's 
titles and address, and may be used in making 
professional calls, or where it is important that his 
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profession be made known ; ^Dut for social calls 
a card without the title is more proper. 

Business Cards, These may represent the 
firm name and the character and the place of 
the business. Generally, firms attempt to make 
a card do a large amount of advertising, and 
crowd on it an inventory of all their stock in 
trade. This is inelegant, and spoils the beauty 
of a card. In printing a business card the fewest 
possible words should be used that will express 
the idea. Business men and firms would do well 
to regard little matters of taste; even in so 
small a thing as a card an impression favorable 
or unfavorable may be given. 

WEDDING INVITATIONS, AND THE ETIQUETTE OF 
WEDDINGS AND RECEPTIONS. 

A wedding in a family i& an event of so much 
importance, especially to those who thence start 
on the journey of life together, that in all ages 
of the world, and among all nations, the marriage 
ceremony has been the occasion for solemn pomp 
or joyous merriment. All nationalities, and 
even religious denominations, have had their 
peculiar forms and ceremonies. In the United 
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States there is no special ceremony necessary ; 
each State has its own special marriage statutes, 
and it is only necessary to comply with these. 
It is important, however, that the bridegroom 
know what the requirements of the law are, 
and, if he is not conversant with them, he should 
consult some well-informed attorney, or the town 
or city clerk. A license is required in all States. 
This is issued by the city or town clerk, and 
empowers any magistrate or clergyman to per- 
form the ceremony, and must be returned to the 
clerk who issued it, to be recorded. This is im- 
perative. In the United States, marriage is 
regarded as a civil contract, that may be made 
between contracting parties, in the presence of 
two or more witnesses ; yet it is a contract of 
so great importance that it has become cus- 
tomary to do this before a magistrate or clergy- 
man, in the presence of other witnesses. Among 
the Society of Friends this agreement is made and 
signed by the bride and groom in " the meeting," 
before the whole congregation. No clergyman 
or magistrate takes any part in the ceremony. 

A usual form of marriage before a justice is 
as follows, viz. : The man and woman to be 
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married, standing before the justice, he will 
address the man, saying :— 

" Will you have this woman to be your wedded 
wife, to live with her after God's ordinance, in 
the holy estate of matrimony, to love her, com- 
fort her, honor her, in sickness and in health, 
and, forsaking all others, keep thee only unto 
her, so long as you both shall live ? " 

The man shall answer, " I will" 

Then the justice will address the woman, and 
say: — 

" Will you have this man to be your wedded 
husband, to live together after God*s ordinance, 
in the holy estate of matrimony, to love, honor, 
and keep him, in sickness and in health, and, for- 
saking all others, keep thee only unto him as 
long as you both shall live ? " 

The woman shall answer, "I will.** 

The parties are then requested to join hands, 
and the justice says : — ' 

"By the act of joining hands you take upon 
yourselves the relation of husband and wife, and 
solemnly promise and engage, in the presence of 
these witnesses, to love, comfort, honor, and 
cherish each other as such as long as you both 
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shall live. Therefore, in accordance with the 

laws of the State of , I do hereby pronounce 

you husband and wife. 'What God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.' ** 

The form used by clergymen is essentially the 
same, though the wording may be slightly modi- 
fied to suit the occasion, or the customs of the 
church to which the parties conform. 

Sometimes a ring is given by the bridegroom 
to the bride, and is placed upon the third finger 
of the left hand, with these words : " With this 
ring I thee wed, and with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow." 

The marriage service of the Episcopal Church 
and the Roman Catholic Church are particularly 
impressive ; a ring always being given, and the 
bride being presented, or "given away," by one 
of her parents, a near relative, or her guardian. 

A marriage in the United States may be legal, 
and a union from which the greatest happiness 
may flow, and yet the pecuniary expenses inci- 
dental to it need not exceed a few dollars. The 
cost of a license, which, in different States, is from 
one to three dollars, and the clergyman or 
magistrate's fee, which by law is two dollars, is 
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all that need be expended. Yet it is customary 
to hand a clergyman, with the license, a larger 
amount according to the bridegroom's means, 
and it is polite, in sending the marriage notice 
to the newspaper, to be published, to enclose a 
dollar. . This, however, is only courtesy. It is 
not necessary. 

Now, while a marriage may be thus simple 
and inexpensive, it may also be made to cost 
thousands of dollars. The beau monde of large 
cities lead in all matters of style. What they do, 
all the country will try to imitate ; the manner 
in which they conduct their weddings, parties, 
and receptions is the basis for the suggestions 
in this book; the author having selected his 
facts and models from the most recent trans- 
actions in the fashionable world. Those who 
wish to " have a wedding " must consult their 
own taste and means, and when the plans are 
laid, at least ten days before the appointed day, 
the invitations should be issued, and sent to 
those whom it is desired should attend. 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS. 

These are engraved and printed from the 
plates, or are printed from type, or are carefully 
written. They are upon a note-sheet, which is 
folded for an envelope, or upon cards. For 
ceremonious invitations note-paper, made es- 
pecially, and printed from engraved plates, is 
the most expensive and stylish, and is generally 
used by fashionable people. Stationers gener- 
ally keep the paper, cards, and envelopes 
suitable for wedding purposes, and there are 
engravers in all the larger cities who make a 
specialty of card engraving. The following are 
some of the most approved : — 

Invitation by th& Bride's Parents. — Wedding at 

Residence. 









• 


^^ 




mim'n 


»6SZ^ 




MR. AND MRS. 
Request the pleas 
the Marriag 

Susan Elizabeth 

Thursday^ Oct, 2 

Residence, 101 Fi 


SAMl 
ure of ^ 
e of the 

to Li 
0, 1882, 

FTH AV 


JEL FAIRFIELD 

your company at 
ir Daughter 

DROY H. Sampson, 
at 8 o'clock, P^M. 
ENUE, New York. 
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The above is printed on the lower half of a 
sheet of wedding-note, with an engraved mono- 
gram uniting the family names of the married 
couple. Monograms are not now used as much 
as a few years ago, yet they are always stylish 
and appropriate, and, if used on the invitation, 
they should also be used on the envelope. 

The following invitation is very pretty, and re- 
quires only one card of fine quality, about 3^^ X 5^ 
inches. Size, however, may be varied to suit taste. 



Geo. C. Colman. Carrie buNHAM. 

Ceremong 

At the residence of Mr. and Mrs. i?. Dunham^ 

Thursday Evening, March 10, 1880, 
At eight o'clock. 



Invitation by Bride's Parents. — Wedding in Church. 



MR. AND MRS. C. M. APPLETON 

Request your presence 

at the Marriage of their Daughter 

MINNIE 

to 

CHARLES H. WOODMAN, 

Thursday afternoon^ September 5, at Four o'clock, 

St. Bartholomew's Church, 

Madison Avenue and 44th Street, 

1880. 
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When it is desirable to give information of the 
days on which the newly married will be at lib- 
erty to receive friends, it is proper to enclose 
with above invitation a card, thus :— 



Mr, and Mrs, Charles H, Woodman, 

At Home 
Tuesdays and TTiursdays^ after Nov, 10, 1880, 

Brooklyx. 



A very pretty style of invitation, requiring no 
cards, is printed on a wedding note- sheet, or 
large card, thus : — 



.%^ 






Saco, Mains. 

Ceremong* 

Thursday Evenings Dec, 23^ 1880^ 
At 8 o'clock. 



Howard B. Darlington. 



JOSBPRINS M. DOTLB. 



When there are weddings in churches, if it is 
desired to prevent the church from being filled 



/ 
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with a crowd of curious, sight-seeing people, 
there should be issued with the invitation a 
Church Card, or Usher's Card. This is small, 
and is either engraved or printed, as follows : — 



First Parish Church. 
Ceremony at 8 c^ clock. 



When parties are married without a ceremo- 
nious wedding, and it is desired to inform rela- 
tives and friends of the fact, it is usual to enclose 
to them two cards, — one considerably larger 
than the other. On the larger, is engraved or 

printed, Mr. and Mrs. ^ and on the smaller, 

simply the lady's name, thus : — 



Mr. and Mrs. J, F. Hayden. 



Minnie Thayer. 
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When the residence is determined, and there 
are special hours desired for receiving calls, it 
may be expressed in the lower left-hand comer of 
the larger card, thus : — 



Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Hayden^ 



897 Main Street, Saco. 
At Home Thursday Evenings. 



The words " at home " simply imply that they 
will be pleased to see you on either of the even- 
ings mentioned. It is not a formal invitation, 
and, whether you call or not, depends upon 
whether you wish to cultivate and continue 
their acquaintance. 



ANNIVERSARY WEDDINGS, OR WEDDING CELE- 
BRATIONS. 

These are generally very pleasing to the 
wedded couple, who thus celebrate their bridal 
birthdays. Invitations for these are issued in 
style similar to other invitations, engraved or 
printed on material characteristic of the occa- 
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sion. The different anniversaries have, by cus- 
torn, received the following names : — 

Wooden wedding, . . . Five years married. 

Tin wedding, .... Ten " " 

Crystal or Glass wedding, Fifteen " " 

Silver wedding, . . . Twenty-five '* " 

Golden wedding, . . . Fifty " •" 

Diamond wedding, . . Seventy-five " " 

Frequently gifts of material, suitable to the 
occasion, are presented by the guests, and the 
diversity of the objects and the discussions and 
comments made by the guests generally cause 
much merriment. Where no gifts are accept- 
able, it is proper to state on the invitation, 
" No gifts received." 

For a wooden wedding the invitations are 
printed on cards of wood, or imitation wood, 
inform: — 



1875. 1880, 

Mr. and Mrs, James H. Thomas. 

At Home 

Wednesday Evening, July lOy at eight 0* clock. 
99 Broadway, Saco» Maine. 
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There are appropriate styles of card-board for 
all these occasions ; or the style and color of the 
printing may be varied, so as to be suggestive. 

For a silver wedding, silver, or silver-bordered 
cards, thus in form : — 



i8s8. 1883. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Adolphus Holand 

Request the pleasure of your company 

At their twentyfifth Wedding Anniversary^ 

Wednesday Evenings January 25, at eight o'clock. 

475 Washington Avenue, 
Cambridge. 

Gifts not received. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

VARIOUS BUSINESS FORMS. 

HOW TO ADDRESS PETITIONS TO LEGISLATIVE 

BODIES. 

A petition to the Senate of the United States 

should be addressed : — 

To the Honorable the Senate of the United States 
in Congress assembled. 

And should commence, — 

Honorable Sirs, or May it please your Honorable 
Body ; or May it please your Honorable Senate. 

The House of Representatives. 

Address and salutation similar to those used 
in addressing the Senate. 

To the State Legislature, 

These are addressed in form similar to the 
petitions to Congress, omitting, of course, the 
words " in Congress assembled/' thus : — 
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To the Honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Maine. 

The petition of the subscribers humbly showeth, 
that, etc., and when there are several subscribers, 
close with the words, " And your petitioners, as in 
duty bound, will ever pray," etc. 



HOW TO WRITE A SUBSCRIPTION PAPER. 

When it is necessary to raise money by sub- 
scription, a paper is generally circulated, stating 
the object for which the money is to be raised, 
to which subscribers place their names with 
the amount they are willing to pay. The follow- 
ing is the usual wording for such papers : — 

Savannah, Ga., Feb. i, 1882. 

We, the undersigned, agree to pay the sum set 
opposite our respective names, for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses necessary to the appropriate 
decoration of City Hall on Washington's Birthday, 
Feb. 22, 1883 : — 



NAME. 




NAMB. 



AM*T. 
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We, the subscribers, fully appreciate the faithful 
labors of Mr. Richard Baxter, the zealous super- 
intendent of the Howard Street Baptist Church, and 
wishing to show him some token of regard, agree to 
pay the sum set opposite our respective names for 
the purchase of a Bible, to be presented him on 
Christmas evening : — 




HOW TO WRITE A TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 

We, the subscribers, hereby covenant that we will 
not while we live make, buy, sell, use, or give away 
intoxicating liquors, except for medicinal or mechan- 
ical purposes, and that we will use all honest and 
lawful efforts to prevent others from doing so : — 

Name Besidence Date 

We hereby pledge ourselves that we will never 

drink any spirituous or malt liquors, and will use all 

our eiforts to prevent others from doing so. 

[Signature.] 

Believing the use of tobacco in any form is a per- 
nicious and filthy habit, I hereby resolve and pledge 

myself that I will never use it hereafter. 

[Signature.] 
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I will never drink intoxicating liquors, God help 

me to keep this pledge. 

[Signature.] 

We, J. S. H. of Boston, W. H. K. of Boston, W. 

E. L. of Brooklyn, N.Y., hereby covenant, agree, and 

pledge ourselves, with and to each other, that we will 

never hereafter drink any intoxicating liquors. God 

help us to keep sacred and inviolate this mutual 

pledge. 

[Signatures.] 

FORM OF A WILL. 
In the name of God. — Amen, 

I, George Williamson, of the City of Boston, 
County of Suffolk, and Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, being, through the goodness of Almighty 
God, of sound mind and memory, but being aware of 
the uncertainty of human life, do make, wish, and 
declare this my last will and testament, — that is to 
say, first, I recommend my soul to God who gave it, 

and desire that my body be decently buried in 

Cemetery, in place as selected by me for my family 
interment. 

With respect to my worldly estate, I give, bequeath, 
and dispose of it in the following manner, after all 
my just and lawful debts are paid and discharged : — 

First — I give and bequeath to my beloved wife, 
Amelia, ten thousand dollars, to be received and 
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accepted by her in lieu of dower. I also further give 
unto m}' wife, all my household furniture, plate, and 
wearing apparel, which may be in my house at my 
decease. 

Second — I give and bequeath to my daughter, Eliza 
C, the sum of five thousand dollars, to be paid to 
her with its accumulation at her maturity or day of 
marriage, which shall first happen ; but till then, the 
said amount to be put on interest, at the discretion 
of my executors, hereinafter named, and the interest 
accruing therefrom to be applied to her education 
and maintenance. 

The rest and residue of my personal estate of what- 
soever kind, and not herein before given, I give and 
bequeath to my son Charles, and to whose most 
especial care I recommend my dearly-beloved wife 
and daughter. 

And lastly — I do nominate and appoint my much 
respected friends, Edward Goodman and Stephen 
Barewell, Esqs., as the executors of this my last will 
and testament. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and seal, this twentieth day of May, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand^eight hundred and . 

GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 

The above instrument, consisting of two (more or 
less as may happen) half sheets, was now hereto sub- 
scribed by George Williamson, the testator, in pres- 
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ence of each of lis, and was at the same time 
declared by him to be his last will and testament ; 
and we, at his request, sign our names hereto, as 
attesting witnesses. 

Thos. W. Oliver, residing at . 

M. C. Stimpson, " " " 

P.S. — The number of witnesses required to sign a 
will vary according to laws of locality. 



FORM OF A CODICIL TO A WILL. 

Whereas I, George Williamson, of the city of 



etc., have made my last will and testament in writing, 

bearing date ^ one thousand eight hundred and 

y and now by this said writing, which I declare 

to be a codicil to my will, and to be taken as part 
thereof, I do give and bequeath to my friend, J. O. 
Powers, my gold watch and chain, and to my niece, 
Maria Norton, the sum of five thousand dollars, law- 
ful money, to be paid to her within one year after my 
decease. 

And lastly, it is my will and meanmg that this 
present codicil be adjudged as part of my last will and 
testament, to all intents and purposes. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and seal this day of, etc. 

GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 
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The foregoing instrument, consisting of one sheet 
(or more as may be), at the date thereof, declared 
to us, by the testator, George Williamson, to be a 
codicil to his last will and testament, and to be an- 
nexed thereto ; and he acknowledged to each of us 
that he had subscribed the same; and we, at his 
request, sign our names hereto as attesting witnesses. 

SAMUEL FROST, 
JAS. M. LEWIS. 

FORM OF A DEED. 

This indenture, made this twenty-fifth day of July, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 

, between John Williams, of the town of , of 

the first part, and William Adams, of the second part, 
witnesseth : that the said party of the first part, for and 
in consideration of the sum of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, to him in hand paid by the said party of the 
second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowl- 
edged ; hath bargained and sold, and by these presents 
doth bargain and sell, unto the said party of the sec- 
ond part, and to his heirs and assigns forever, all (here 
describe property), together with all and singular 
hereditaments and appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing, or in anywise appertaining, and reversion and 
reversions, remainder and remainders, rents, issues, 
and profits thereof, and also all right, title, interest, 
claim, or demand, whatsoever, of him, the said party 
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of the first part, either in law or equity, of, in, and 

to the above-bargained premises, and every part and 

parcel thereof ; to have and to hold to the said party 

of the second part, his heirs, and assigns, and to 

the sole and only proper use, benefit, and behoof of 

the said party of the second part, his heirs, and 

assigns forever. In witness whereof, the said party 

of the first part has hereunto put, interchangeably 

set his hand and seal, the day and the year first 

above written. 

JOHN WILLIAMS. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of us, 

John Stephenson, 
Samuel Williams. 

rorm of a bond and warrant. 

Know all men by these presents, that I, James 

Gordon, of the city of , in the county of , 

am held and firmly bound unto Henry Newton, of • 

the city of , in the sum of five thousand dollars in 

lawful money of ^ to be paid to the said Henry 

Newton, his executors, administrators, or assigns, 
for which payment well and truly be paid. I do 
hereby bind myself, my heirs, executors, and admin- 
istrators, firmly and by these presents. 

Witness my hand and seal this day of 

in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and . 
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The condition of this obligation is, that if the said 
James Gordon, his heirs, executors, or administra- 
tors shall well and truly pay unto the said Henry 
Newton, his attorney, executors, administrators, or 

assigns, in lawful money of ^ the sum of five thou- 

sand'dollars, in five years from this date, with interest 
payable semi-annually, then this obligation is to be 
void, or else to be and remain in full force and virtue. 

JAMES GORDON. \Seai:\ 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
George Preston, 
Henry Stamper. 

RULES concerning NOTES AND DRAFTS. 

The party who makes or signs a note is called 
the drawer; the party who endorses it the 
endorser ; the party to whom it is made payable 
the payee; the party holding it at the time it 
becomes payable the holder 

The words ^^ value receivedy* though usually 
inserted, are not legally indispensable, as value 
is implied in every note. 

Notes bear interest only when it is so 
stated ; but if not paid at maturity they then 
bear legal interest. Notes payable on demand 
bear interest only from time demand is made. 
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Notes made payable to two or more parties 
must be endorsed by each, except where a co- 
partnership exists ; the name of the firm is then 
sufficient. 

A person becoming surety on a note is liable 
as an endorser : the words " without recourse,* 
written by the endorser, release him from fur- 
ther responsibility. 

A promise to pay without specifying time is 
legally collectable on demand. 

A note is void if altered by the holder. If the 
maker of a note refuses payment on its becoming 
due, then notice must be given by mail, or other- 
wise, to the endorser ; if not, the endorser is 
exonerated. 

A note made payable to bearer needs no en- 
dorsement ; if payable to order it must be en- 
dorsed ; if to neither bearer nor order it is not 
negotiable. See following examples : — 

Fonn of Ordinary Negotiable Note. 

Boston, July i, 1859. 
$500.00. 

Six months after date I promise to pay to A. W. 
Thaxter, or order, five hundred dollars, for value re- 
ceived 

SAMUEL RODGERS. 
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A Note Negotiable without Endorsement. 

Boston, July i, 1859. 
$150.00. 

Three months after date I promise to pay Samuel 
RodgerSy or bearer^ one hundred and fifty dollars. 

HENRY SMITH. 

A Note not Negotiable. 

Boston, July 30, 1850. 

Four months after date I promise to pay Henry 
Simonds three hundred and fifty ^^ dollars. 

GEORGE THOMAS. 

Note on Demand. 

Boston, July i, 1859. 

On demand I promise to pay W. Stamper, or 
order, one hundred and seventy-five -/J^ dollars. 

D. WALKER. 
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A Note bearing Interest, 

Boston, May 25, 1-859. 
$1,500,00. 

Six months after date I promise to pay to J. W. 

Strong, or order, fifteen hundred dollars, with inter- 

esty for value received. 

G. WILLIAMSON. 

Inland Draft, 

Boston, August i, 1859. 
$350.00. 

Five days after date pay to the order of Henry 

Johnson, three hundred and fifty dollars, for value 

received, and charge to account of 

W. STEPHENS. 
To E. T. Williams, New York. 

Drafts, except when drawn on demand, are 
subject to three days' grace, same as notes, and 
must be endorsed by the party to whom plyable. 

Bill of Exchange. 

Boston, August 3, 1859. 
$550.00. 

Ten days after sight of this my first of exchange 
(second and third of same tenor and date unpaid), 
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pay to J. Parsons, or order, five hundred and fifty 

dollars, value received, and charge the same to 

account of 

F. GILMORE. 

To Charles Maluneaux & Sons, 

New Orleans. 

A set of Bills of Exchange consists of three 
— the first, second, and third, — each being 
numbered i, 2, and 3 on the margin or comer, 
and written in body of each bill ; they must be 
endorsed same as notes by parties to whom pay- 
able. If the first and second be not paid by the 
party on whom drawn, the third still holds good. 

Form of Receipts, 

Boston, July i, 1859. 
$175.00. 

Received of C. Shephard one hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars on account 

F. BROWN. 

For a Payment through a Third Party. 
$25.00. 

Received from H. Bennett the sum of twenty-five 
dollars, on account of W. Grant. 

J. W. CHASE. 
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Receipt in Full, 

Boston, July i, 1859. 
$225.00, 

Received of E. Chandler, the sum of two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, in full of all demands to date. 

H. WALKER. 



Form of a Draft on a Business Firm by a Party 

whom they owe. 



^/OO. Brooklyn, N.Y., April 20, 1883. 

At Sight^ pay to the order of myself one hundred^ 
dollars y and charge the same to the account of 

J. S. DE LAGO. 

To Messrs. E. Scott Owen & Co., Publishers, 
906 Washington St., Boston. 



1 The words '^ at sight ^ mean that it is to be paid on presentation ; 
bat in the State of Massachusetts three dajrs, called '^ days of grace,'' 
are allowed the firm to pay it; but it must be accepted on the day of 
presentation, ;.«. they must write the word ** accepted," and the firm's 
name and the date across it. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN WRITING AND 

SPEAKING. 



A. B. Bachelor of Arts. 
Acct Account 

A. D. In the year of our Lord, 
^t. Of age ; aged. 

' Master of Arts ; before 

A. M* . noon ; in the year of the 

^ world. 
Anon. Anonymous. 

B. A. Bachelor of Arts, 
bbl. Barrel. 

B. C. Before Christ. 

B. D. Bachelor of Divinity. 
Bush, or Bu. Bushel. 

Ca. Canada. 

Capt. Captain. 

Chap. Chapter ; or^ Chaplain. 

Co. Company ; OTy County. 

Col. Colonel. 

Cr. Credit ; tfr, Creditor. 

C. Ct, Cts. Cent, Cents. 

D. C. L. Doctor of Civil Law. 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 
Dea. Deacon. 

Deg. Degree; degrees. 

Dep. Deputy. 

Dft Defendant. 

Diet. Dictionary. 

Do. or Ditto. The same. 

Doz. Dozen. 

Dr. Doctor ; tfr, Debtor. 

E. East. 

Ed, Eds. Editor, Editors. 



e. g. For example. 

E. I. East Indies. 

£. L. East Longitude. 

Eng. England; dr, English. 

Esq. Esquire. 

etc. And so forth. 

Gen. General ; or^ Genesis. 

Gov. Governor. 

Hhd. Hogshead. 

Hon. HonoraUe. 

lb. or Ibid. In same place. 

Id. (idem). The same. 

1. e. (id est). That is. 

inst Instant. 

I. O. O. F. Independent Order of 

Odd Fellows. 
I. H. S. (Jesus hominum Salva- 

tor). Saviour of men. 
Jun. or jr. Junior, 
Lat. Latitude, 
lb., lbs. Found, Pounds. 
Lieut. Lieutenant. 
LL.D. Doctor of Laws. 
Long. Longitude. 
L. S. Place of the seal. 
M. Monsieur, Noon. 
M. A. Master of Arts. 
Maj. Major. 

M. C. Member of Congress. 
M. D. Doctor of Medicine. 
Mem. Memorandum. 
Messrs. Gentlemen ; or^ Sirs. 
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Mex. Mexica 

Mo., Mos. Month| Months. 

Mr. Master ; or^ Mister. 

Mrs. Mistress. 

MS. Manuscript. 

MSS. Manuscripts. 

Mt, Mts. Mount, Mountains. 

N. North. 

N. A. North America. 

N. E. North East, New England 

N. S. Nova Scotia. , 

obt Obedient. \ 

oz. Ounce, ounces. 

p. Page ; pp. Pages. 

per cent. By the hundred. 

P. M. Post-Master ; ^r. Afternoon. 

P. O. Post Office. 

Pop. Population. 

Pres. President. 

Prof. Professor. 

P. S. Postscript 

Pub. Doc. Public Documents. 



Q. Question ; or^ Queen. 

Reed. Received. 

Rev. Reverend. 

R. R. Raihroad. 

S. South. 

S. A. South America. 

S. C. Supreme Court 

Sch. Schooner. 

Sen. Senator ; or^ Senior. 

S. J. C. Supreme Judicial Court 

St Saint ; <7r. Street 

Supt Superintoident 

ult The last (month). 

U. S. United States. 

V. VVde (See). 

viz. To wit, namely. 

Vol., vols. Volume, volumes. 

W. West. 

W. I. West Indies. 

wt. Weight. 

yd. Yard. 



CLASSIFIED ABBREVIATIONS FOR THE STATES 
AND TERRITORIES OF THE UNION. 



Alabama, Ala. 

Alaska, Alas. 

Arizona Ter., Ariz. Ter. 

Arkansas, Ark. 

California, Cal. 

Colorado, Colo. 

Connecticut, Conn, or Ct 

Dakota Ter., Dak. Ter. 

Delaware, Del. 

District of Columbia, D.C. 



Florida, Fla. 
Georgia, Ga. 
Idaho Ter., Id. Ter. 
Illinois, HI. 
Indiana, Ind. 
Indian Ter., Ind. Ter. 
Iowa,i la. 
Kansas, Kan. 
Kentucky, Ky. 
Louisiana, La. 



1 It is much better to write short names in full. 



Abbreviations. 
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Maine,! Me. 

Maryland, Md. 

Massachusetts, Mass. 

Michigan, Mich. 

Mississippi, Miss. 

Missouri, Mo. 

Montana Ter., Mon. Ter. 

Nebraska, Neh, 

Nevada, Nev. 

New Hampshire, N.H. 

New Jersey, N.J. 

New Mexico Ter., N. Mex. Ter. 

New York, N.Y. 

North Carolina, N.C. 

Ohio,i O. 



Oregon,! Ore. 

Pennsylvania, Penn., or Pa. 
Rhode Island, R.I. 
South Carolina, S.C. 
Tennessee, Tenn. 
Texas,! Texas. 
United States, U.S. 
Utah Ter., U.T. 
Vermont, Vt. 
Virginia, Va. 
Washington Ter., W.T. 
West Virginia, W. Va. 
Wisconsin, Wis. 
Wyoming Ter., Wyo. Ter. 



ABBREVIATIONS FOR DAYS AND MONTHS. 



Sunday, Sun. 
Monday, Mon. 
Tuesday, Tues. 
Wednesday, Wed. 



Days of the Week, 



Thursday, Thurs. 
Friday, Fri. 
Saturday, Sat. 
Christmas, Xmas. 



January, Jan. 
February, Feb. 
March,! Mar. 
April,! Apr. 
May,! May. 
June,! June, 



Months of the Year, 

July,! Jul. 
August, Aug. 
September, Sept. 
October, Oct. 
November, Nov, 
December, Dec. 



1 It is better to write in full. 



s. 



WORDS AND PHRASES FROM FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES, 

OFTEN USED IN CORRESPONDENCE, 



Latin. 



Ji pa-^n, Jrom a prior noMom ; Jrom 

the eoMse to the tfftA. 
^Ld-din'dft, tkxo^o to be added. 
Ad In-fi-artym, to vnfimtyf witJunU 

end. 
Ad \lb'\-tlimf at pleasure. 
Ad n&a-89-&m, to loatking. 
Ad Tf-lO'r^m, aeeorduig to the value. 
A'li-fts, otherwise, 
Al'}-bl, elsewhere, 
Al'm^ ma't^r, fostering mother, 
An'gU-ce, in English. 
An' j-mSs, mindf JeeUng, 

Bd'n» ft'df, in good faith, 

Ca'pi-tts, you may take, 
Ca's^is bSI'lI, a cause of war, 
CBr-ny-c5'pi-a, a horn of plenty, 
Culbd'n5?/0r whose adoantagel of 

what usel 
Cfiin prly-i-I8'gi-5, with privilege, 
Cyr-rlc'y-lilm, a eareer $ a course, 

Da't^, things given or granted ; fatts ; 

partieulars, 
D8 ftc/t5, infaeL 
D8 Jfl'r^« by law, 
D6 nS'vS, anew, 

De piv-iilnMjs, out of the depths, 
De'5 V9-ldii/t9, God wU&ng. 



Dl'e^ I'm, day of wrath, 
DIc'tum, a mere assertion, 
DXr'i-gS, / take the lead, 
DIs-jSc'ty mfim'brf, scattered remains, 
Dittm'^-tls p^r-65'nffi, the charojcters or 
persons represented in a drama, 

Ec'ce hO'mS, behold the man, 
^-mSr'i-tiis, ezempted from fitrther 

duty, 
Sr'gfi, therffitre, 
l^r-ift'ty, mistakes in printing, 
fix c^-thS'dry, from tiU ehasr ; authori' 

tatively, 
(x-cersj-Sr, higher, 
fix 9f-fX"ci-5, ojgSciaUy ; by virtue t^ 



fix pil*t^,from a party ; one-sided, 
fix p58t ftc't5, ^^fter the fact, 
fix'^-Qnt Om'ne^, all go out, 
Jgtx'jt, hear she goes out, 

F%c slm'i-lfi, a oounterpaH, or exact 

copy, 
Fe'Id d^ sS| a s^-murderer ; a suidde, 
Fl'yt, let it be done ; a decree, 
Fl'Dja, the end, 

^e'ni-Ss 15'cl, the genius of the plaoe, 
Gra'tjs, for notkmg } free. 
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Hinb94Uie8r'p9S,|f0it«iaif AoosCAcftMly ; N8 plOs tll'trt, iMtiUa^ mots ftaymuL 

« writ o^nniMt/aiMniynwMSMNt. - NS'l^n; vd'lfnf, wiUing or tmwiUing, 

Hleji'c9t,A«riiiet. Nfil'lf prBii'^-quI. to »« tmwOlui^ t» 

proceed ; — dtMontimiaiiM 4if a mit. 

Ig/ njs At'v-I&s, tp»il-i0ielb-»4ou!p. Nfin cSm'p^s mSn'tis, not tound of 

Ig-n9 r&'mvs» a MadfcA«atf. mtiii. 
Iro-pn'mit, M tkejint plaee, 

Im-prSmp'tv, og'-kandi om tho ofur of O'ti-ttm eilin dig-nj-ta'tf (S'lfaf-fini), 

In te's9, m being j m rooHtff, 

In f z-tfin'86, is a» oxUitdod mmtn^r, Fi'tfr f»-mIl'}-«P, /oCAer ^ « /com^y. 

In ^x-trCmja, in extreme circiMietaiicee; Pftz yv-bls'cym, poaeo bo witA yum. 

at tAe imut qf death. Per dl'^m, 6y tAe ^y. 

In pBt's^, in poooible oxisteneo. Per ftn'nvm, by the year. 

In piS prj-y pfr-BA'n*, in poroam. Per §0, by Uoe^f, 

In stt'tv qua, m the former etato. PSs's^ cdoi-j-tS'tys, the power ^ tAe 

In tfi'tS, vhoUy, entirely, eounty ; ox ormeif ^edy. 

In tiftn'sj-ta, em the pasoago, PfisfmSr-t^m, ^fter death, 

In-stfn't^r, iiMtaiitiy. Prl'ma A'ci 6 (sh^-^), at thefirot view. 

In-t^r-reg-nvm, am intercal between two Pr5 b6'n5 p&b'lj-cS, >br the pubHa 

reigne. 



Ip'sf dU'it, Ae himit^ eaid eofn mere Prfi St c8n, >br aiu{ against, 

assertion, PrS-yl'^S, it fteiii^ provided f a condi- 
Ip-B6 ftc'tS, fry'tAe very fact, tion ; a etipnlaiien, 

I'tfm, alsoi an asHele m a cata&ifiM m* 



Quid'nfinc, what now ? a «eionMm^er. 
Quid piO qufi, what for what i an egia»- 
LS'btfr to'nj-» vln'cit, labor evoreomes alent. 



all things, CMinfdfmt having been formerly, 

lAp'w^a lln'gye, a tiip of the tongue, Qufi'ty, a share^ a proportion, 
L&U9 De'5, jirai«e to Ood, 

Llt-f-rft'tl, men of looming, Ri'r* i'vje, a rare bird ; a prodigy, 

R9-dtt<^tj-5 id %b-8«r/dyra (r^-dllk'- 

Mttg'ny £\Ax*t^f the Oreat Charter, thf-S) redwdng a position to am ah- 

Mi'nif, a ghost ; dq^arted spirits, surdity, 

M&z'l-mani, the greatest, ]Uki-U}-te'cft In pft'cf, may ha rttt tM 

M<ni-9-rf -bll'-i-^, things wortky of bo- peace, 

vng remembered, 

Min'j-m&m, tAe least, &^r\'Vi\n\f in due order, 

llj-na'tf-a (m^nft/sh^-C), the smaBeot Sl/n^ dl'9, without day, 

particulars, Sl^^ qu§ nSn, withoui loMcft Ml f — on 

MBd'i-e&m, a smallporUon, indispemoable eonditien, 

Mi-Ab^l-18 dlc'ty, wonderjkl to bo said, S&b rS^ff, under the rose ; seeretiy, 

Mfi'dys 5p-9-rtn'dT, mode qf oporii^sn, Sfl/I gin'f lie, ^ ite own kind t 

M&l'tvmXni«r'v«»«Mu*tattt(t. Imt. 
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Ti DC/ym, a hfmn of frn$B. Vl'», »y ttwy </. 

TWntttfm%,Jirmland, Wc^ yHtfe^, tk$ revene, 

V^r-ba/tim fit lIt-9-ra/tiiii, word far V»x pOp'y-lI, v»x Dfi'I, cAc «oiee qf the 

vwrdt and letter for Utter, people, the voice qf God, 

/ 

From Modem Languages, 

9^ Most of the words and phrases are flrom the French ; and many of them have 
a partially Anglicized pronunciation. — Abbreviation, It., Italian. 

A la (& lA) t^ler the manner. Bonhomie (b0-nO-mS')» good-natured 

'A lA mftde, atcordxag to thefaekien, ehnpUeitjf, 

Aide-de-camp (ad'9-k&wng},aii aeeist' Bon jour (b5n-zh<lr'), good day : good 

ant to a general, nunming, 

Am-^tefir, a lover of an art or^seienee. Bon mot (bSn mS'), a vtttieum. 

Amende honorable (ft-malnd o-nA-rsL'- Bon soir (bdn swSr), good evening, 

bl), an apology { r^aration, Bon ton (b5n-t5ng),/a«iUoii. 

Atthcb^ (Kt-ft-sbft^), a pereon attacked Bon vivant (b9n Tfi-vUngO, a good 

to a legation, liver, 

Apropoe (ftp-r9-p6), to the pwrpoee ; by Bouquet (bo'ka or bft-k&O, a nosegay, 

the by ; opportunely. Boudoir (b6-dw<fr'), a swuM privaU 

Au fait (5 fS), elalful ; expert t expe- room, 

rieneed. Brochure (brd-shar'}, apampklet, 
Au revoir (ft r^-vwtfr'), good-by ; fare- 
well. Cabriolet (k&b-r9-9-li^), a one-horee 
Au'tO dH fe (f&) [Portuguese], an act of chaise. 

faith t — the burning of a keretic. Canaille (k^-nal'), the dr^e of the peo- 
ple. 

Badinage (by-df-nftzhO, pleasantry f Oiih^-pW , from head to foot, 

trtfiing. Carte blanche (k&rt blftnsh), unlimited 

Bftg-^-teile^, a trifle, power. 

Ballet (b&-la), a kind of mmie dance. ^h&p-er-5n^, a kind qf hood or cap. 

Beau mond (bs mSnd), the fashionable ChSLteau (sh&t-o^), a country-seat, 

world. Chef d'muvre (shy-ddvr'), a master- 

Beau esprite (bOz es-prft'), men of wit, piece, 

Bellee-lettres (bfil-lfit'tr), poliu litera- Chevaux de frise <sher-ft-df-ft«z'), a 

tare, piece of wood set with spikes. 

Bijou (be-zhA^), a jewel, ^hlf-f^n-niCr', a rag-picker. 

Billet-doux (bll'ly-do'), a love letter. Cicerone (che-ch^-r<)'ne or sis-f -iS'nf) 

Bizane (bft-z&r'). whimsical f fantas- [It.], a guide, 

tieal. Ci-devant (sfi de-vftngO, formerly, 

Bizarrerie (bft-zilr-rft'}, whimsicalness. Clique (kiek), a party. 



Itt 



i 
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C5mme tl fant (fS), at iA 9%nUL he. EelaircIsaeoMat (^-Idii'sjf-aaBg'X m 
C5ii f-mfi^r? [It.], wUk Imm «r iwrfim gtpkoiatiou. 



djij turn. E-€lat (^klftO» « ttrikmg ^ghtti o^ 

Connoisseur (kSn-nja-sAr' or kSn-njs- ftauM. 

^tk sUr')! a critie. E16ye (i<layOf • fP*^ 

C5n'|6 (k«n/j9), team tf absenee. Elite (i-lSf), the ehotm or boot part. 

C5n-t6ar', outUiu qfajlgure. Embonpoint (Ing'bSng-pwing'), good 

Conversazione (kSn-Tt^r-At-zf-yny), eondUiom. 

[It.] , a muting of eompang. Emeute (i-mflf), an uproar ; a riot. 

Corps (k&r), a body of men or troopt. Encore (ILng-kitaf ), i^oin. 

Cortege (kSr-tSzliOi « traiM of attend- En masse (Ing-mBs'), t» a bodg or maeo. 

ants. Ennui (&n-wS'), woarfMowunses ; iaoei- 

Cftu-lettr' d9 rOfe, roeo-eohr. tmde. 

4 Coupd'^Ut(kd-di-tV),«streft«i/«eate En passant (]lngpa»«)lngO,MjHMMii^. 

poUcif. En route (Kng rdt')* m tAs ««y. 

Coup de grace (kd d? giSs')* <As SMrey- Entrte (ftng-tii'), entrattce ; prwOefs 

oiroke. of entrance. 

Coup de main (k6 d? mftng'), « euddon Entrs nous (ilng'tr nd'), between oatr- 

ottscifc. edoee. 

Coup d*(BU (k6-dal0, « ^<«ui« <tf CJbs Entrepdt («ng'trp-p8'), a «»r«*M«0 ; a 

eye. aiarC. 

Coup de soleil (kd df sft-lal'), « stm- Esprit de corps (^-prS' de kj^), cAe 

stroke. J|»n( qftke company to mkick one As- 

Coute que eoute (kte kf k6t), cest wJbst l0ii|^s. 

it may. 

lU-^e/, tAeyyvKt. 

Debris (dfi-brS'),yra^iiieiite, rubhieh. Faux pas (fiS p)!'), afOee step. 

IMbut (d&-Ut')t jCret appearaneOf F6te champAtre (fat sbSm-patr'), a m- 

Denouement (d^-nd'm&ng'}, tike disMv- rot /eettvoj. 

sry 0/ a jrfoC. Feu de Joie ( flt-d? zh w&O, « Aoi^re. 

Dernier ressort (d<fm-y4r rCs-sttr), tko Feuilleton (fai/y? tSng'), a emaU 2«(/'t 

Iwt reooH, — a eMfptoiieiU to a newspaper t a 

De trop (d? tiOO, too awcA. tale. 

Devoir (d<v-w»rO, i(«<y. Fille de cliambre (ftl d? shlm'br), a 

Dieu et mon droit (d«'tt a m6ng drwA), eAsmAer-sund. 

Oodandmy right. Ft-n&l?) [It.] , tAe etoM ; tAs taet piece. 

Dolce far niente (dSl'chfi ftr nf-Cn^t*), Frt-f ettr', a kair-dreeoor. 

[lU], doHgktfnl teionre. 

Double-entendre (d6'bl-lln-t«Ln/dr), on Gar^n (gllr-B5n'),o Aoy or a loaater. 

arpreeoion tbat may be undaretood in Gens d>armes (zhftn dlrm'), armed po- 

two diiffleront loays. Uce, 

Doac«ar (d6-sttrO, a AriAe. G6ut (gd), toete ; tnOmation. 

Eau-de-vie (6-df-vBO, •* wotsr of iife," Hauteur (hft-tUr*), kangloxneao. 

hrandy, Honi soit qui mal y pense (Q-nC' ami 
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ke m&l 8 piUis) [old Fr.], eeil to Aim 
icJktf eott ihxnka, 
Hon de eombat QHt* d6 kOng-bftO* m^ 
m a coiuiiCum tAi fight. 

Insouciance (&n-66-86-&n8')| ind^a^ 
atee ; kneoneem. 

Je ne sais quoi (zhf n^ sS kw&'), fknow 

notvkat. 
Jet d'eau (zha d5^}, a founUun that 

throws up water, 
Jeu d'esprit (zhA des-pr^'), a witticism, 
Jeu de mots (zh<k d$ md'), a play upon 

words ; a pun. 
Juste milieu (zhUst me-l6'a}, tkegold- 

ennuan* 

Liaison (l6-9-z5ng'), a botd of union ; 

an amatory intrigue. 
Liqueur (16-kttr'}, a cordial, 
Litt^ateur (16-ta-ift-tttr'), a litmay 



Mattre d*hdtel (matr da-tSl'), • hotels 

keeper ^ also a steward. 
Mai iipropoB (mftl &p-r(^p6')» wmtta- 

hlyi inopportune, 
Mauvaise hoate (m5-vaz' SntOt faiM 

shame. 
Melange (ma-1ftnzh'), a mixture, 
M&l^e (ma-la'), a riot ; a eonJUcL 
Modiste (mfi-dSstOf amiUiner, 
Monsieur (mSs-yttr'), sir $ Mr, 
Morceau (mSr-sS'), a morsel. 



NaYf (n&-sr), simple ; artless, 
NaYvet^ (nft-Sv-ta'), artlessness, 
N'importe (n'&ng-pSrt'), no matter, 
Nom de guerre (n5m d^ g&r'), i 
Nom de plume (n5m d^ plum')* > 

assumed name. 
Nonchalance (nSn-shft-lftns^), ind\ffbr- 

enee. 



an 



On dit (Sn d?'), ' ' they say ; " a flying 

report, 
Outr6 (d'trS), extraoagaint f strange. 

Par excellence (p&r Sk-sa ULnsO* by 

way qf ernxnence ; pre-eminenUy, 
Parterre (p&r-tAr')) a flower-garden. 
Parvenu (pa.r-v^-nA'), an upstart. 
Patois (p%t-w&0) ^ rustic or provineial 

dialect. 
Penchant (pilnHBhilng'), tncKnotum ; 

bias, 
Pensez & moi (piUi-sa' lA mw&), think 

of me. 
Perdu (pSr-dA'), lost i given up, 
Petit-maltre (p6t'tfi-ma'tr), afopf a 

coxcomb. 
Physique (f<S-z6k')» phjfsieal constitM^ 

tion. 
Plateau (plft-t5^), an elevated plain i Co- 

ble4and, 
Porte-monnaie (pfirt-m9n-n£')i, aflat 

purse, 
Prtm^ dOn'n^ [It'll ^ flrstrrate female 

singer, 
Prot^ (pT5-t9-zha^), a person under 

the pn^Mtion qf another, 

Qui Vive (kS v8v')» who goes Uurel on 
thealert, 

Rago6t (itt-gd'), a highly-seawned dish. 
Restaurateur (res-tS-r^-tUrO, the keeper 

tf an eating'house, 
R^um^ (ra'zv-ma'), a summary. 
Reveille (r^vU' or i^val^yft), tha 

morning drum-teat, 
Rdfe (r5l)y a part or charaxAer in a play* 
Rou4 (r^S')> a dissipated person. 
Ruse de guerre (r6z df gir'), a strata' 

gem of war. 
Sang-froid (sang-frw&Of eootneea^ ktr 

dagtrenu. 
Sans (^Lng or a&nz), vnUkml, 
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Sans c^r^monie (8&ng-ea-ii-iii9<n8), 

wUiunil eerenumf. 
Sans calottes (^Ing>k9>15t'), ragawntf- 

Jins, 
Sauve qui peut (sSr M ptt), let Mm 

save himself who eeau 
Savant (s%-vilngO« a leanud man, 
Sbirri (sbS-rS) [It.], police officers. 
Sobriquet (s5b-re-ka'), a tdckname, 
Soi-disant (sw&^dS-z&ng'), setf-sty/Ui. 
Soiree (sw&-ra/), an evening party, 
Sotto voce (sSt^tS v5/cb») [It], w a 

sq/t or low voice. 
Souvenir (sdv-nSr')* a remcmftroiico*. 

Tableau (t&b-lfi'), a picture, a repre- 

sentation. 
Table d'hdte (tft'bl dfitO, ptibUc tabU €f 

ahtOel, 
Tapis (t&|/e), a carpet, — ** On the tar 

nig.*' uadet cotuiderejtunu 



T6te-&-t6te (tit-9-tat0»/ace tofaui a 
private interview, 

T%n, tke prevaUing fashion. 

Tout ensemble (tdt'ftng-siUn'bl), tke 
whole taken together. 

Tragedienne (ti^-zha-de-£n/), a far- 
male tragedian. 

Valet de chambre (vtl'lf de shaimbr'), 
a footman ; a waiting servant. 

Vaudeville (v5d-vSl')» a comedy inter- 
spersed wUk songs, 

Vis-&-vis (v6zf9,'VB'), fau to face; a 
person opposite, 

Vive le roi (vav l§ rwSL'), long live tke 
king. 

Voilk (vw&-l9L0» <ee tkere ! 

Vraisemblance (vra-s^Lm-bllUis'), Itfte* 
neas to tmtk ; prokabUitff, 



